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THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


The church has generally felt that its business was with indi- 
viduals. It has undertaken to bring men, women, and children, 
one by one, to Christ, that they might share his life. Then the 
church has said to them, Go out into all your human relations and 
live the Christ life. It has expected that society would be affected 
by the regenerated individuals. The church has very naturally 
had this idea, because whenever one considers the conditions of 
any individual soul, it is clear that his religious needs are very 
personal. There is a great deal of sin that is so intensely personal 
that the attention of the church has been inevitably fixed upon 
it. Here are all the sins that arise out of human passion: anger, 
hatred, malice, envy, jealousy, every unkindness, intemperance, 
and that darkest, deadliest passion, which strikes at the citadel of 
human life. Humanity is guilty in these things, and the misery 
and shame of them are everywhere. Men recognize the evil, and 
in their better moments long to be delivered, and to be worthy. 
And the heart of man knows that there is a God, whose eyes are 
in every place, beholding the evil and the good, and that he will 
by no means clear the guilty. So the church has called upon them 
to repent of their sins, and has used her persuasion that men should 
be convicted of their sins, and has given them God’s gracious mes- 
sage: “Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.”’ 
Of course, this has always been a personal message. 
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Yet the world will never be saved by the salvation of individuals, 
simply because the greatest of its sins are not individual sins at all. 
The wicked cannot forsake his way, because many of his wicked 
ways are not his to forsake. The worst sins of which each of us is 
guilty he cannot abandon, and it is not because of moral weakness, 
it is because they are the sins of other people as well. We shall have 
to forsake them together. The most atrocious outbreaking wicked- 
nesses of our land cannot be forsaken by individuals; we shall have 
to forsake them together. 

As individuals we are kind and just, as a society we are heartless 
and tyrannical. Our whole pitiless competitive wage system is 
crushing men, women, and children, and nobody is to blame. It 
is nobody’s business that with our wonderful prosperity half the 
population lives below the standard of decent requirements. 

The business of the modern church is with these matters that 
are nobody’s else business. If there is an evil for which there is 
nobody to blame, it is clear that it is an evil for which everyone is 
to blame. That is a matter for the church to consider most ear- 
nestly. Our God, whom we worship, is on the side of humanity. 
Our gospel, in which we put our trust, is a gospel for the salvation 


‘of the world. If womanhood is crying to us with an exceeding 


great and bitter cry, we do not dare to drown that cry with our 
anthems of praise. We must heed it and find out what it means. 
And it is not hard to find out what it means. It simply is that 
we have an ungodly and inhuman political economy. We have 
learned with fine scientific precision to estimate the cost of the 
products of our industries, but we have failed to take into considera- 
tion the human cost. We measure the wear and tear on buildings 
and machinery, but we have stupidly failed to put down in our 
expenses the cost in blood, and tears, and virtue, and hope. We 
understand cash values, but we ignore the human values, sober- 
ness, chastity, childhood, womanhood, manhood, the American 
home, joy and courage in life and work. No one is to blame 
for this monstrous travesty upon Christian civilization. It has 
all come in spite of us. Therefore, that is the business of the 
church. We must see the essential selfishness of the industrial 
conditions in which we live, and upon which many of us thrive. 
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We must feel deeply and bitterly the shame of it. We must make 
it the matter of our cry to God for light and leading. We 
must have no peace until the evils are ended, and a Christian 
brotherhood has become a possibility. 

This does not mean that we are to turn our churches into 
sociological seminaries. It does not mean that we are to expect 
our preachers to give us programs of social reform. The pulpit 
is not to substitute a new economics for the old gospel. In fact, 
it is not the business of the church to solve the problems of society 
at all. The duty of the church is far simpler than that. Indeed, 
the church perfectly well understands the procedure which it is 
her duty to follow. She has faithfully pursued it since Jesus gave 
her the commission. She has always realized that she was to lead 
men to the conviction of sin, to repentance and faith, and to a 
practical expression of that faith in life. The only readjustment 
demanded of the church is that she appreciate the real nature of 
sin in the modern world, namely, that it is social as well as personal. 

We must come to a conviction of sin upon these tragic evils 
that are nobody’s fault individually, but are our common responsi- 
bility collectively. Our prayers and preaching must help us to 
feel the burden. The church has an opportunity unparalleled in 
its history to call upon men with passion and with power to see the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin. When the report of the Vice Commission 
was made public, it was read by a quiet Christian scholar, who said: 
“I ought not to be teaching in a college; I ought to be killing some- 
body.” He was under deep conviction. We must investigate 
and find our facts, until the sorrow of our social sins weighs so 
heavily upon us that we shall have no rest until it be lifted. 

Such godly sorrow will produce repentance. We are not repent- 
ant at present in any deep sense. Now and then we are a little 
concerned; so men have always been a little concerned about their 
sins. But the old evangelical idea about repentance was a more 
thoroughgoing matter. And it was right. We have not repented 
of the common sins of our society until we have determined to 
forsake them, and have cried to God for the power of his spirit to 
help us. The individual repentance meant a passionate marshal- 
ing of all the forces of the soul, that a man might turn away from 
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evil unto God. Our social repentance must mean that everything 
else shall seem small in comparison, every difficulty insignificant, 
every cost only paltry, that the destroying crimes of our society 
may be abandoned. 

So we shall need faith. The old evangel was right when it 
preached faith in God for salvation. We must confidently look 
for a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. We must believe 
that the Lord God Almighty is on our side. The weakness of the 
church today is her practical atheism, her skepticism. If we dare 
to say that only a society is possible in which men are ground to 
powder under the wheels of industry, and womanhood loses her 
purity and high ministries, and childhood is cursed and stunted, then 
let us frankly recognize that we do not believe in God, that we 
consider the salvation of Jesus Christ to be a mockery, and that 
we abandon faith in the presence of the divine spirit in this human 
world. The issue before the modern church is clear. She must 
have a social gospel or give up her faith in God and Christ, and in 
the power divine in human life. 

The old evangel always cheered men’s faith by pointing to the 
spiritual victories that faith had wrought. The church may point 
to them today. Wherever earnest men have set themselves to 
heal the wounds of our society, the divine grace has been revealed, 
and goodness has come. Even that age-long social evil, whose 
grip has been on every civilization that the world has known, whose 
insidious influence lays hold upon the boys and girls of our poorer 
classes, and more and more upon the boys and girls of our pro- 
tected classes, whose organized power is corrupting all our American 
city governments, whose character, so tragic and so pathetic, is the 
darkest blot upon our Christian society—even this is being van- 
quished. As a definite result of the arousing of public sentiment 
in Chicago during the last three years, there has been convicted 
and sent to jail on an average of one person per week for com- 
plicity in the traffic in womanhood, and the traffic has sensibly 
diminished in that time. Some of the men and women who know 
most about the facts, and who are our representatives in this task, 
express their confident hope that this century may be known in his- 
tory as the time when this dark blot was removed from human life. 
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There are signs enough to cheer us on. The industrial struggle 
looks very dark. We often cry, “Who is sufficient for these 
things ?”’ But wherever Christian men have tried to find the light 
they have found it. We do not dare to despair. We are laborers 
together with God, and there is nothing too hard to accomplish 
with him. 

The issue of faith is work. The church has always preached 
that man should believe and then work. So we must say today— 
repent, believe, and go to work to make the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. In response to that appeal of the church 
the Christian men and women shall right our social wrongs and 
bring us true social health. No one will think of failure. None 
will dream though right is worsted, wrong will triumph. Commis- 
sions, investigations, classes for patient study, reform organizations 
—a thousand efforts will be inaugurated and championed by enthu- 
siastic Christian men and women, determined to bring forth fruits 
worthy of repentance. 

With such a social message the church will speak to the needs 
of the individual human heart with added power. We need not 
wait till all society is regenerate before we preach the evangel that 
a broken heart may be healed, that a sinner may come home to God, 
that any willing soul may find peace and power. We shall keep 
the old gospel with all its stirring summons and winning appeal, 
and it will only mean the more as we add to it the older gospel of 
Jesus and the apostles and the prophets, that the kingdom of God 
is coming in the earth. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE HOPE OF SOCIAL 
REDEMPTION 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL DICKEY 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 


Religion and hope are inseparable. The man who is without 
God is without hope, and he who is without hope is also, we may 
be sure, “without God in the world.” Every sacrifice, every 
prayer, every religious aspiration has been the expression of a hope 
for better things. Faith and Hope are twin sisters, and one is not 
born without the other in human hearts. 

Christianity is the religion of hope. Through all the ages, 
she has rescued the fallen, encouraged the desperate, consoled the 
afflicted, comforted and inspired the dying—yet she has done so 
largely through but one phase of her hope—that which concerns 
the individual. Her hope for the race, for mankind, Christianity 
for the most part forgot. Man Christianity had to rediscover in 
the days of the Renaissance, humanity she is only rediscovering 
today. 

It is most surprising, however, that Christianity’s hope was 
originally social rather than individual. 

Its beginnings go back to the days of the Hebrew prophets. 
Then, it has been well said, ‘‘the very subject of the Hebrew reli- 
gion.was the nation, not the individual.’* Israel was Jehovah’s 
chosen, not the individual Israelite. The latter had a part in 
the promises only as a member of the nation as a whole. Israel’s 
government, her laws, her national institutions were the outward 
expressions of Jehovah’s will. It is this we mean when we say her 
form of government was a theocracy. It was not simply that the 
Hebrews had a state religion, in a sense their religion was their state 
and their state their religion. 

In consequence of this, the morality the prophets insist on 
particularly is not private but public. The sins they denounce 

tv. Dobschiitz, Eschatology of the Gospels, p. 65. 
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are’ not so much those of personal and private life as those of the 
nation, of its rulers and social classes.. The conscience they strive 
to awaken is the community’s conscience, not the individuals’, and 
the forgiveness they promise to repentance is the forgiveness of the 
nation as a whole. 

But we are concerned especially with the prophets’ hopes for 
the future. These centered in a kingdom which is always coming 
but never here. It is no picture of a transcendent heaven, no 
beatific choir of spirits redeemed, which they describe. On the 
contrary, it is a reign of Jehovah on earth. Jerusalem is its 
capital, the nation or a remnant are its subjects, while alien 
nations share its blessings, for Israel is to bear a priestly mission, 
and be a light to the Gentiles and a bringer of salvation to all the 
earth. 

The idea of the kingdom is more prominent in the Old Testa- 
ment than that of the messianic king. The earlier prophets 
pay scarcely any attention to the latter. We do great injustice 
to messianic prophecy when we conceive of it simply as a series of 
predictions concerning the Christ. These are but an incident. 
The content of the prophetic hope is the messianic kingdom rather 
than the messianic king. 

And this content is at once religious and social. It varies in 
many details, but not in these fundamental aspects. It is an ever- 
developing ideal in which Israel, and the other nations through 
Israel, are to enjoy the beneficent reign of Jehovah himself, a reign 
in which righteousness, justice, and peace shall characterize all 
the relations of men—a religious and ethical utopia which has no 
parallel among the literatures of the world. 

In the years of the intertestamental period a great change came 
over the religious ideas of the Jews. Their conceptions of God 
became more and more transcendent so that he became superior to, 
and almost wholly separated from, the world. Through the 
influence of Persian dualism and angelology, this world came to be 
regarded as largely given over to the powers of evil—the great 
battlefield of armies of good and bad angels, who strove for the 
possession of mankind. Through a wider acquaintance with the 
great world-powers and bitter experiences of their persecutions, 
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the Jews came to despair of the betterment of their national con- 
dition and the realization of their prophetic hopes, save through 
the miraculous intervention of Jehovah. From co-operation in 
this realization, therefore, they gradually excluded man and his 
efforts almost entirely. The consummation was to come solely by 
the supernatural intervention of God, through a great cataclysm, 
or universal upheaval, which should bring to an end the old order, 
and usher in the new. Consequently they divided history into 
two distinct ages: the present, concerning which they were utterly 
pessimistic—indeed it was destined to grow worse and worse until 
the very end—and the future, or coming age, which was to be 
correspondingly perfect, and in which the faithful Jews were to 
enjoy the most fantastic and material joys, while the wicked 
underwent the extremest sort of tortures. 

These conceptions find expression in the so-called Apocalypses, 
or Revelations, of which sixteen or more are preserved to us in 
whole or in part. They are books which explain in the form of 
visions and under grotesque symbols, perhaps largely Babylonian 
in origin, the various events which are to signalize the ‘‘last times,” 
and offer bases for the calculation of when the long-expected trans- 
formation shall occur. 

In certain respects this apocalyptic movement is an advance 
on the older prophecy, but as a whole it must be emphatically 
regarded as a deterioration. As it has been suggestively put,’ 
“Apocalyptic bears the same relation to prophecy as Rabbinism 
bears to the Mosaic Law.” In other words, it is derivative and 
interpretative. It is necessary to remember that it arose in a 
degenerate age. The Greek and oriental worlds were both in their 
decadence, and the lower, more brutal, and material elements of 
man’s nature were in the ascendency. The period was religiously 
unproductive for the Jew—to make up for his lack, he borrowed 
from his Babylonian, Persian, and Greek neighbors, and worked 
over and over again his own inheritance from the past. 

We must not be surprised, therefore, to learn that the social 
hope suffered in this period a distinct eclipse. 

In the first place, the hope becomes more ‘“‘other-worldly”— 


2E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah, p. 11. ° 
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the older prophetic forms of Israel’s hope had concerned themselves 
largely with the land, the nation, its rulers and kings. Now the 
expectation takes on superhuman forms—the forces and activities 
become unearthly and transcendent, transformations occur in the 
heavens and earth, strange unearthly beasts and figures appear, 
great battles are fought, and slaughters of angels and men ensue, 
and the whole gets out of relation with the present, and is trans- 
ferred to a world beyond. 

In the second place, an intense pessimism comes to dominate 
the estimate of the present social world. Being separated from 
God and under the control of demons, improvement is hopeless. 
All is destined to grow worse until the appointed time, and all 
efforts for social amendment are, therefore, futile. 

Thirdly, we can see that with the growth of the conceptions 
of resurrection and individual immortality (which are distinct 
advances over the prophetic period) there is unfortunately a 
corresponding loss in the social aspects of the hope, and the latter 
often degenerate into little more than the individual reward of the 
righteous and the punishment of the wicked. 

Finally, the whole conception becomes artificial and mechanical. 
The forms and symbols, which were originally intended to make 
more vivid and concrete the messianic hope, in reality render it 
more remote and intangible. The wild figures, originally perhaps 
political symbols, in time obscure the thought and come to be 
regarded as entities in themselves. All becomes a part of a hard- 
and-fast system—a scheme or program of the ages, whose value 
and interest is intellectual and chronological rather than moral 
and religious. 

Under these tendencies the social elements of the Jewish hope 
evaporate. What were left were intensely national and meant 
little more than the triumph of Israel over her enemies. Truly 
the Jewish hope of social redemption fell on hard times when it 
passed from the prophetic into the apocalyptic period. 

But fortunately the story does not end here. Toward the close 
of this very period Jesus of Nazareth appears. To him the hope 
of social redemption owes more than to all his predecessors put 
together. 
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Yet we must not begin with a misunderstanding. Jesus was 
not a social reformer. It is a very superficial estimate which calls 
him “the first Socialist,” ‘the good Sansculotte.” His interest 
was religious rather than social or economical. It has been well 
said:} ‘There was at times in the spiritual attitude of Jesus a 
certain quality of remoteness and detachment from the social 
problems which were presented to his mind. He refused to be 
entangled in them. Distribution of property was not within his 
province. ‘Man, who made me a judge or divider over you?’ 
Forms of government were not for him to change. ‘Render, 
therefore, unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.’”’ Nothing 
is more obvious than that Jesus conceived of his mission as redemp- 
tive rather than reformatory. To bring men out of their estrange- 
ment and sin into relation with God as their Father; to deliver 
them from the bondage of hate and ambition, and greed and lust, 
into the abounding spiritual life and freedom of children of God— 
this was his work. But it was moral as well. If men were children 
of God, they must exhibit the marks of resemblance to their 
heavenly Father. They must be holy and perfect as he. They 
must regard all men as their brothers, and love them as they love 
themselves. These, and not social economics, were the things Jesus 
cared most about. 

But Jesus was not a philosopher either—not a religious moralist 
whose teaching was unrelated to the movements and expectations 
of his day. He had shown his approval of John’s enterprise by 
submitting to his baptism. And John the Baptist stood in vital 
relation to the prophets of the Old Testament, and as such had 
announced the immediate coming of the kingdom of God. 

Jesus himself preached the same gospel, ‘‘Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and without doubt conceived of it 
as realized in His own person as Messiah. He stood, therefore, in 
vital relation to the concrete hopes and expectations of his people, 
and taught his disciples to labor and pray for the coming of the 
kingdom of God. ; 

We are now face to face with the much-controverted question 
of how Jesus conceived of this kingdom. Did he transfer it to the 


3 Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p. 78. 
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inward life of man and translate the eschatological expectations of 
his time into purely religious and moral values? Did he, as has 
been held,4 make the kingdom “the sum of all the good things 
belonging to the supernatural life of God’s children, primarily the 
powers of holy truth and love acting on the human conscience and 
will”? Or was he, to go to the other extreme, completely a child 
of his time? And did he accept and share the apocalyptic ideals 
of the period in which he lived? And so did he look on the king- 
dom as future—or at least only proleptically present—and view 
his own work, like John’s, as preparatory, his ethics as temporary, 
a sort of interim-morality, valid only until the conditions of the 
present age should be dissolved ? 

Into the merits of this present-day discussion we cannot enter 
here. Suffice it to say we do not believe either extreme is right. 
Jesus undoubtedly did universalize, spiritualize, and give moral 
content to the current expectations of his time, but his teachings 
as certainly contain apocalyptic elements which cannot be honestly 
eliminated. And yet for our present purpose it is significant that 
the apocalyptic elements are subordinate. The main interest is 
the ethico-religious. He cares little for eschatology in the narrower 
sense, and does not attempt to solve its problems. Much of the 
eschatological imagery which he uses has been well called “trans- 
muted eschatology,”’s because what in Jewish eschatology was 
spoken of as occurring at the end of the age, Jesus takes as present, 
and gives to it an inward rather than an outward meaning. 

When we study the teaching of Jesus comparatively, we find 
he has far more in common with the Old Testament prophets than 
with the Apocalyptists, and, we may believe, with the apocalyptic 
movement of his times. He goes back to the prophets’ theocratic 
idea of the kingdom, and like them draws out the religious and 
moral implications of the realization of the rule of God on earth. 
The kingdom is the new order of things which will result when 
God’s will is done on earth as it is now done in heaven. 

It is not a new world, as the Apocalyptists thought, which Jesus 
speaks of—but this world, only transformed and purified. And 

4 Muirhead, Eschatology of Jesus, p. 114. 
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it is with the transformation of the moral and spiritual elements 
Jesus is especially concerned. Consequently it cannot be said the 
hope of Jesus was “‘other-worcldly”’ as the Apocalyptists’ was. 
The present is ever in the foreground with him. And the future 
is brought in only as it relates to this. 

Nor is Jesus’ view characterized by pessimism. He has seen 
Satan fall already as lightning from heaven. His power is there- 
fore broken and he has been bound by a stronger than he. The 
end of his dominion has already begun. So Jesus is no ascetic for 
whom the world is inherently evil. He came eating and drinking. 
He knew the joy of living, the beauty of nature, and the love 
of men and women and little children. 

Nor did he allow individual aspects of the kingdom to do injus- 
tice to the social. He always viewed the individual not as isolated 
but in his relations to others, as a part therefore of the social organ- 
ism. The world which is the opposite of the kingdom is evidently 
a name for the present social order, and it follows therefore that the 
kingdom is a social order too. There is no systematic teaching 
on the subject—for Jesus was an occasional preacher—but his 
teaching on wealth, on the family, on human fraternity, etc., show 
his was very emphatically a social ideal, and he looked forward to 
the consummation of the kingdom as a social hope. 

For Jesus there was nothing artificial or mechanical about the 
messianic hope. All is natural and vital—because God for him 
is not remote and unrelated to his world, but immanent, present 
even in the beauty of the lily and the fall of the bird. If Jesus did 
not have the conception of development or evolution—and we must 
be careful about attributing to him the ideas of our own time— 
he comes very near it in the parables of the leaven and those based 
on the growth of the seed. The disciples are to labor for the king- 
dom’s coming as well as pray for it—for the kingdom is a result to 
be striven for as well as a gift to be received from God. 

In a word, we see that, however much or little Jesus may have 
been influenced by the apocalyptic movement, it did not in the 
slightest impair his social ideals of the kingdom. He goes back 
to the prophets of the Old Testament, yet he does not stop with 
them. He carries the conception far beyond their highest dreams, 
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not only in definiteness of detail, but in that he grounds the social 
hope in the very nature of God and man. 

It is a true observation that “the determinative thing in religion 
is the idea of God.”’® The nobility and value of any religion depend 
on the purity and sublimity of its conception of God. Now Israel 
possessed, in her belief in an incomparably just and holy God, a 
regulative principle which produced in the Mosaic Law a govern- 
mental system which has no parallel for social justice in all antiq- 
uity. This same regulative principle lay also at the bottom of the 
prophets’ social hope, and accounts for much of its unique sublimity. 

But the great contribution of Jesus was that he taught, further, 
that God was man’s Father; that he was the Father of all men, 
individually and alike, and that all were therefore brothers, and 
owed to each other the same love which God as Father bestowed 
on all. This doctrine of God lent at once a new dignity to man. 
As son of God the individual man, of whatever race or class, gained 
a new social value. He was the equal of every other man in the 
world. And he was no longer an individual standing apart by 
himself in lonely isolation. By the doctrine of brotherhood, or 
the divine family, he came into vital connection with every other 
man, and thus was grounded a new conception of the solidarity 
of the human race. 

In Jesus’ vicarious giving of himself and his life for others, there 
was born into the world a new principle of vicarious redemption — 
the sacrifice of self for others—of the individual for the good of 
all—and so a new way was opened for the realization of this unity 
and solidarity which Jesus had given to the ideal of man. 

In these doctrines of Christ and Christianity lie regulative 
principles which are positively revolutionary. Consistently applied 
to the institutions and relationships of men, they mean the death 
of the old order of the world. These principles demand the estab- 
lishment of a new order in which the organizing principles shall 
be love, co-ordination, and vicarious self-sacrifice. 

How did the Christian church perceive and realize this ideal ? 
Did it hold it ever consciously before itself, and strive consistently 
for its attainment? There is evidence that the Jewish-Christian 


6 Fairbairn, Religion in History and in Modern Life, pp. 117 f. 
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church did maintain in some measure the social aspect of Jesus’ 
hope—witness, for example, the social teaching of the Epistle of 
James. But the church as a whole did not. It simply transferred 
the whole thing to heaven. So imbued was it with the apocalyptic 
idea, so saturated with eschatological conceptions, inherited from 
later Judaism, that the church immediately began to exalt the 
eschatological element in Jesus’ teaching at the expense of other 
elements, and even to reinterpret some of his moral and spiritual 
teachings back into an eschatological dress. Paul looked for a 
redemption of creation, it is true, but it was thoroughly escha- 
tological, and he had little interest in the social order as such. 

New influences also added their impetus to the movement. 
The kingdom was soon identified with the church. And the city 
of God—a concrete embodiment of the hope, capable of social inter- 
pretation—was made equivalent to the ecclesiastical order. As 
Christianity was transplanted to Gentile soil, Greek individualism 
came in more and more to modify and destroy the collective hope. 
Further influences of Persian dualism tended also to spiritualize 
the conception of redemption and to make it more and more a 
deliverance from the evil of matter and the material world. Ina 
way, the hope persisted in the doctrine of a millennium, or the 
thousand years’ reign of Christ on earth, but even this gradually 
receded into the infinite future, and lost all connection with the 
struggle and effort of the present. 

Nonetheless, these regulative or architectonic principles of 
Christianity were at work reforming and reorganizing society where- 
ever they touched it. The history of Christianity is the history 
of such reformation. But this is different from saying that Chris- 
tianity had for its great objective this hope of the redemption of 
society as the larger complement of the redemption of the indi- 
vidual. In this, Christianity has been signally unfaithful to the 
example and teaching of her Master. 

We stand today in the midst of a new social awakening. There 
is evident everywhere what has been called a “rising passion for 
social reconstruction.””? What place shall the church—that is, 
organized Christianity—take? Shall she surrender her original 
7 Scudder, Harvard Theological Review, 1911, p. 234. 
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ideal to those without her pale, who in the last analysis have only 
borrowed it from her prophets and her Lord? Can she safely 
trust his hope to unreligious hands? Can religion be divorced 
from the hope of social redemption and that redemption be ever 
more than formal, external, and futile at last? And, on the other 
hand, can the church, in an age when the choicest spirits are aroused 
and exalted by new social hopes, go on dreaming again her apocalyp- 
tic dreams, and calculating and recalculating again her mystic 
numbers, all unconscious that her Lord is coming as truly in the 
silent growth of righteousness and justice and love as in the clouds 
of heaven ? 

Is it not patent that men have largely lost interest in the old 
eschatology ? It no longer supplies a vital motive. The preach- 
ing of the blisses of heaven and the torments of hell do not, as of 
old, bring men into ‘‘the ark of safety.” The age is no longer 
blindly receptive of the intellectual inheritance of the past. Its 
cosmogony it has ceased to take from the Book of Genesis. Its 
eschatology it will not accept literally from the Book of Revelation. 
It asks to be shown the reason in the here and now. 

And yet the real question is: Can the world get along without 
the religious and moral principles taught in the Bible from Genesis 
to Revelation? The world will have a social hope—never fear! 
But will that hope have a place for God in it—personal as well 
as all-pervasive, holy and just as well as kind and loving ? 

In seeking to modernize the Christian hope and find a motive 
which will appeal to men today, we are really trying to Christianize 
it again. It is but to take it back once more to conformity to the 
teaching of the prophets and of Christ himself. The symbol and 
form in which sometimes the Hope was embodied are indifferent. 
The significant thing is that Jesus taught the great objective of 
Christian effort is not heaven—but the kingdom of God; that the 
kingdom belongs primarily to this world and not to that of the 
transcendent world to come, and that Jesus thought of it as coming 
when God’s will should be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

Into what vagaries has not an insistence on eschatology brought 
Christianity ? To what absurdity and futility has it not led inter- 
pretation? Its preposterous extravagances have been the ridicule 
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of Christian faith, and the sooner we stop calculating “‘the times 
and the seasons,” and searching for the “eagles” and ‘‘ their gather- 
ing together”—the better for Christianity. After all, it is only 
the ‘‘carcase” whichis to be found by this method. The vital 
Christian hope lies otherwhere, and all this eschatological literalism 
is foreign to the true spirit of Christianity. It is the product of a 
decadent and unspiritual Judaism, and though Christian ideas have 
sometimes clothed themselves in its symbols, Jesus put the emphasis 
elsewhere, and set us the example by interpreting much of its 
imagery spiritually. 

What a glorious summons the Christian hope presents! A hope 
that is at once social and religious: which aspires to link not only 
God and man, but God and humanity together! Irresistible will 
be the power of religious enthusiasm when applied to the estab- 
lishment of social righteousness, and permanent the readjustment 
which has as its foundation the realization of the filial relationship 
between man and God. There is no antagonism between this 
and the personal hope of every Christian. It is but the larger 
fulfilment of that of which the individual hope is the suggestion. 
And the divine redemption will never be complete until a lost 
humanity is brought to God through Jesus Christ. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF HINDUISM AS A RELIGION 


PROFESSOR HERVEY D. GRISWOLD 
Forman Christian College, Lahore, India 


The term ‘‘Hinduism”’ is taken as a general name to designate 

the form of religion dominant in India throughout the historical 
period, however much the general form may be broken up into 
particular sects. In this large sense of the term, Hinduism has been 
an enormous force in the world’s history. India for the last three 
thousand years has been one of the most densely populated portions 
of the earth, and during most of the Christian centuries that form 
of Hinduism which proved historically fitted for export, namely, 
Buddhism, has powerfully influenced the whole Mongolian world. 
It is safe to say that during the last two thousand years, at least, 
Hinduism, as defined above, has influenced the life of nearly one- 
third of the human race. 

In further elucidation of the religious significance of India in the 
world’s history, it may be pointed out that there are on earth only 
two birthplaces or creative centers of the world’s great religions, 
namely, Palestine-Arabia and India-Persia. And two races alone 
have been religiously creative, the Semitic race, producing Hebra- 
ism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism, and the Aryan race, pro- 
ducing Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, and Buddhism. These six highly 
organized and developed religions are all found in the Indian 
Empire, and their statistics according to the census of 1911 in round 
numbers are as follows: 

1. Aryan religions 
b) Buddhism 


. Semitic religions 
a) Muhammadanism 


Thus it will be seen at a glance that the Indian Empire is 
remarkable, not only as a birthplace of religions, but also as a 
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meeting-place and arena of conflict for all the great religions of the 
world. For example, in most non-Christian countries the chief 
opponent of Christianity is either Buddhism alone or Islam alone, 
but in the Indian Empire Christianity is confronted at once by 
Hinduism, Islam, and Buddhism, the three strongest non-Christian 
religions. 

It may not be without interest in this connection to remind 
ourselves that we of the West are largely Aryan, at least in language, 
and probably in blood as well, and that though we are now Semitic 
in religion, yet originally we were Aryan in this also, the original 
religion of most of us being Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic, Roman, or 
Greek. The primitive Aryan religions of Europe have all been 
superseded by religions of Semitic origin, but in Asia Aryan religion 
still exists in full vigor. And India as the home of Hinduism and 
the birthplace of Buddhism has this permanent interest for all whose 
general connection is Aryan, that whatever of religious creativeness 
slumbered in the Aryan race in India and Persia alone came to full 
and abiding fruition. The earliest Aryan sacred scriptures are the 
Rig-Veda and the Avesta. And while the religions of Aryan Europe 
all fell before the triumphant western march of Semitism, the 
Aryan religions of India and Persia still influence the life of nearly 
one-third of the human race. Of the three great religious conquests 
of history, two consist of the Semitic conquest of Europe and the 
two Americas through Christianity, and the Semitic conquest of 
the Nearer East through Islam. The third is constituted by the 
Aryan conquest of the Farther East through Buddhism. 

This general statement of the significance of Hinduism in the 
world’s history is by way of introduction to a more concrete and 
definite characterization of it. 

1. Hinduism has always had the general animistic or pantheistic 
tendency to deify whatever is. 

This tendency may be illustrated from every period of its history. 
In the Rig-Veda, the earliest literary monument of Hinduism, 
divine honor is paid to heaven and earth, sun, wind, fire, dawn, 
rivers, mountains, trees, sacrificial implements, the cow, dead 
ancestors, etc., “‘gods many and lords many,” any one of them being 
worshiped singly or all of them combined. The test for the selection 
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of objects for worship was a pragmatic one. Whatever force or 
object of nature was useful to man or striking in appearance or 
effects was a candidate for apotheosis. Just as in the Roman 
church there are conditions which must be fulfilled before the minor 
divinity of sainthood can be conferred, so in the Vedic age there 
were pragmatic tests which had to be fulfilled before the major 
divinity of godhead could be conferred. Take, for example, Agni, 
the Vedic fire-god. The uses of fire are manifold. It banishes 
darkness, dispels the goblins of the night, and frightens away 
enemies. It is the secret of vegetation and the growth of food. 
As heat it has to do with generation and life. Fire serves as a 
means for cooking, and in its character as the fire on the altar it was 
the center of the Vedic ritual. Given then an animistic or panthe- 
istic attitude toward nature, and the apotheosis of fire is almost 
inevitable. The points of view which led to such apotheosis are 
presented with striking fulness and detail in the Agni-hymns of the 
Rig-Veda. Professor Max Miiller has written a biography of Agni 
in his Physical Religion. But there is room for a still more penetrat- 
ing psychological interpretation of Agni. Keeping in mind then 
the pragmatic test of usefulness and striking appearance, we can 
understand at once why such physical phenomena as the thunder- 
bolt, the rain-cloud, fire, sun, wind, soma, the sacrificial liquor, 
dawn, etc., received deification. 

Now the Vedic point of view has been the general point of view 
of Hinduism throughout its whole history. The Vedic presupposi- 
tions and the Vedic methods of apotheosis have been determina- 
tive and prophetic. Only last summer in a conversation with an 
orthodox Brahman in Kashmir I discovered that he regarded every- 
thing in nature, down to separate stick and stone and blade of 
grass, as possessed each by its own spirit. “Otherwise how could it 
exist at all?” he asked. This view of the Kashmiri Pandit reveals 
a fundamental characteristic of Hinduism, namely, a radical doctrine 
of the immanence of God. If the Christian believes that “‘God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself” (II Cor. 5:19) 
and accordingly worships Christ as the incarnation of God, the 
Hindu believes that God is in sun, moon, wind, and thunderbolt, in 
cow, monkey, and serpent; in the pipal tree and the tulsi plant, in 
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Ram and Krishna, and he accordingly worships any or all of these 
as manifestations and incarnations of God. The underlying pre- 
supposition is the thoroughgoing immanence of God in nature. 
And since everything is a manifestation of the divine, it is left to the 


| particular society or individual to select an ishta devata, or preferred 


god, each according to his own good pleasure. This thoroughgoing 
immanence is not to be construed as an equal immanence. Things 
differ in excellence. ‘One star differeth from another star in 
glory”; one animal, from another animal; one tree, from another 
tree; one man, from another man. Such differences are correlated, 
presumably, with the amount of the divine essence present in the 
things compared. The better the object or personality, the more 
of the divine essence presumably present. Hence the Hindu belief 
that God is present in a unique degree in the unique things of 
earth, e.g., in the ice-linga of the Amar Nath cave as compared 
with all other pieces of ice, in Ram and Krishna as contrasted with 
all other heroes, in the Brahman caste in comparison with all other 
castes, and in the Hindu people as distinguished from all other 
peoples. 

2. A second general characteristic of Hinduism is the tendency 
to syncretism. 

This also is abundantly illustrated in the Rig-Veda. As 
Hillebrandt well says, Vedic mythology is not a system, but a con- 
glomerate, a kind of mythological “‘confusion of tongues,” which 
arose through the coming together and fusion of the traditions of 
different clans (Vedische Mythologie, B. III, s. xii). In all proba- 
bility each separate Vedic clan had originally its own tribal god, or 
at least had a simpler pantheon than that provided by the Rig-Veda 
collection in its final form. There is a good deal of evidence for the 
belief that the hymns to the “all-gods” as well as many hymns to 
dual gods are the work of mediatory theologians, Vermittlungs- 
theologen, as Hillebrandt calls them. Consider the parallel situation 
in Israel in the days of Solomon and Ahab. Israel had its own tribal 
god Yahweh, but on account of the foreign alliances, both political 
and matrimonial, of Solomon and Ahab there was an incoming 
flood of religious syncretism, which threatened to destroy the old 
religious landmarks altogether. Yahweh was in danger of being 
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placed on the same level with Baal and Ashtoreth of the Sidonians, 
Chemosh of the Moabites, and Milcom of the Ammonites. And 
in spite of the strong protest on the part of Elijah and other 
prophets, syncretism almost carried the day. But in Vedic India 
there was no protest, so far as is known, against such a mediatory 
tendency. In fact, syncretism is according to the very genius of 
Hinduism. For example, in the Indra-A gni hymns of the Rig-Veda 
Agni is assimilated to Indra and Indra to Agni. The Bhagavadgita 
is also a monument of religious syncretism. And Buddha was 
taken into the Hindu system and made one of the incarnations of 
Visnu. If everything alike is a manifestation of God according to 
the principle of radical immanence, then each people or tribe has a 
right to worship anything in heaven, on earth, or under the earth, 
according to its own sovereign taste and pleasure. This helps to 
explain the boundless hospitality which Hinduism has always shown 
toward every conceivable form of religious belief and practice. 
For it too is missionary—in its own way. It annexes, not indi- 
viduals, but whole tribes and communities. The history of India 
up to the tenth Christian century is largely the history of the 
spread of Aryan religion and culture throughout the whole land. 
The conversion of a tribe to Hinduism meant its acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of the Brahmans and its enrolment as a separate 
caste in the Hindu system. These were the essentials. As regards 
religious faith and practice, the newly Hinduized tribe would be 
free to make any adjustment it pleased—usually a compromise 
between its own gods and the gods of the Hindu pantheon. Thus 
it will be seen that in the long process of the Aryanization of India 
the non-Aryan peoples must have contributed to the joint stock of 
religious customs and traditions almost as much as they received. 

Now on similar terms Hinduism would be quite willing to absorb 
every people on earth. Thus Hinduism presents itself as a kind of 
gigantic religious octopus which is ready to swallow up any and 
every thing within its reach. Now there is syncretism and syncre- 
tism. There is no fault to be found with the syncretism which 
proves all things and holds fast that which is good, whatever its 
source may be. Such syncretism is critical and rational, and is one 
of the main sources of religious progress. But the trouble with the 
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syncretism of Hinduism is just this, that it is uncritical. The 
supreme tests for admission to the fold of Hinduism are not moral 
or intellectual, but social—the adoption of caste-organization and 
the acknowledgment of Brahman supremacy. The ‘essential ele- 
ment in Hinduism, then, is not belief, but social organization. This 
fact explains why it is that the Hindu finds fault with the Chris- 
tian missionary, not for preaching Christ in India, but only for 
baptizing.” It is the disruption of the Hindu social system rather 
than a change of belief, which is feared. 

The Hindu tendency to syncretism explains also the interesting 
religious fusions which are the result in India of the meeting of 
different faiths. For example, Sikhism and the Kabirpanth are the 
fruit of the contact of Hinduism with Islam; and the Brahmo 
Samaj, Praérthné Samaj, Chet Rami Sect, and even the Arya Samaj 
and the Deva Samdj are the fruit of the similar contact of Hinduism 
with Christianity. Neo-Vedantism also represents the old Vedan- 
tism as modified by modern influences, especially by Christianity. 
Among the more notable Neo-Vedanta preachers who have visited 
the West, both Swami Vivekananda and Swami Ram Tirath were 
graduates of mission colleges. They represent an interesting by- 
product of Christian work in India. 

3. A third characteristic of Hinduism is the contrast which it 
accepts and justifies between “‘hieratic” and “‘ popular”? religion. 

This contrast already appears in the earliest or Vedic stratum of 
Hindu religion. The Rig-Veda (including the Séma and Yajur 
Vedas which are largely extracts from the Rig) is on the whole 
hieratic or priestly. The Atharva-Veda, on the other hand, is 
“‘demotic” and represents the magic practices, spells, incantations, 
etc., of popular religion. But notice that the Rig-Veda and the 
Atharva-Veda were both alike received into the Hindu canon. 
The stamp of divine authority was affixed, not only to the textbook 
of priestly religion, but also to the textbook of popular religion. 
It is as if the Old Testament contained, in addition to the prophetic 
writings, an equal portion devoted to the popular practices of 
sorcery, incantation, and witchcraft as seen, for example, in the 
raising of Samuel by the witch of Endor. Prophetic religion in Old 
Testament times had a long fierce struggle with popular religion, 
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but there was never any such reconciliation with popular religion 
as is seen in the inclusion of both the Rig-Veda and the Atharva- 
Veda in one (and that too the most sacred) canon of Hindu holy 
scripture. The Hindu sacred books which are accessible to the 
West through translations are, on the whole, repositories of 
“hieratic” religion, e.g., the Four Vedas (including Mantras, 
Brahmanas, and Upanisads), the Law-books, the Six Systems of 
Philosophy, the Bhagavadgita, the Epics, etc. Popular religion 
consists of the more or less unwritten practice of the ignorant 
masses of India, as described, for example, in Crooke’s Popular 
Religion of Northern India. The most important doctrines of 
Hindu “hieratic”’ religion are the doctrines of Brahma and mdyé, 
the identity of the individual soul with the Supreme Soul, trans- 
migration, and karma. It is usually found that the crudest form 
of popular religion is shot through with more or less of hieratic 
doctrine, especially with the doctrines of transmigration and 
karma. Here too the Hindu tendency to syncretism is illustrated. 
But the point to be emphasized is that the existence of popular 
religion, however crude and even immoral it may be, is justified by 
Hinduism on the ground that it represents a necessary stage of 
progress in the soul’s development. And so there has been as yet 
no large effort on the part of learned Hinduism to correct the errors 
and crudities and immoralities of popular religion. The theory has 
been that no interference is necessary, since through the operation 
of transmigration and karma every soul, however debased, will by 
means of repeated births finally attain to its proper goal. Hence 
extra-caste altruism has no real root in Hinduism. The supreme 
duty of every man is faithfully to follow the rules of his caste. 

4. A fourth characteristic of Hinduism is the dominance of the 
religious point of view in all the affairs of life, or the supremacy of 
the religious consciousness. 

In Hinduism more fully perhaps than even in orthodox Judaism 
religion embraces the whole of life. One explanation of this is that 
the separation which has been made in the West between social cus- 
tom and religion has never taken place in India. In the long course 
of the conversion of India to Hinduism each tribe and community 
brought, not only its religious practices, but also its social customs 
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into the Hindu system and all alike received in time a religious 
sanction. The cake of custom has been broken in the West, but in 
the East it still remains intact. Hence Christianity and Hinduism 
touch common life differently. The principle of Christianity is, 
“Whether ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God” (I Cor. 10:31). But the principle of Hinduism is, 
“Whether ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do all’ according 
to fixed rule and established custom. Liberty prevails in Chris- 
tianity; legalism, in Hinduism. This explains why Eastern peoples 
in general and Hindus in particular seem at first sight so religious. 
It is because their religion consists so largely in the punctilious 
performance of an elaborate body of religiously consecrated custom 
touching every detail of life. 

In view of this fact some abatement should be made from the 
emphasis placed in recent days on the Hindu religious conscious- 
ness. Nevertheless, after all reasonable deduction has been made, 
it still remains true that the Indian consciousness is primarily and 
fundamentally, not political, economic, or artistic, but religious. 
The vast Sanskrit literature of Indiais almost entirely religious. The 
great movements of India have been religious movements. India’s 
influence on the outside world has been religious only. The great 
characters of India, so far as recorded, have been religious. India 
has been religiously creative in the past and may again be so in the 
future. To this day every strong religious personality in India 
cherishes the ambition of religious creativeness. All of which 
means that the people of India are richly endowed with the religious 
instinct and consciousness. 

5. A fifth characteristic of Hinduism is great reverence for the 
ideal of renunciation and great capacity for sacrifice. 

There is no land on earth where there is such reverence for the 
religious mendicant and such readiness on the part of multitudes for 
a life of extreme hardship and even of self-inflicted torture as in 
India. But here too the reverence for the ideal of renunciation is 
too often an uncritical and undiscriminating reverence, which is 
responsible for the existence in India of no less than five and one- 
half millions of mendicants, vast numbers of whom are certainly 
not religious in any sense, and as a non-producing element in the 
population are a serious economic drag on the community. In like 
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manner the capacity for self-sacrifice in connection with religion has 
too often realized itself in selfish and unpractical ways, the religious 
devotee usually being supremely concerned about his own salvation 
alone, and seeking it by a process of self-annihilation rather than 
of self-development. But if the time ever comes when India’s 
religious creativeness, and spiritual passion, and capacity for 
sacrifice are linked to worthy ends, then the long travail of India’s 
religious experience will finally justify itself by bearing much fruit. 
At any rate, the ideal of renunciation for spiritual ends and the 
capacity for sacrifice must be reckoned among the spiritual assets of 
Hinduism. 

6. A sixth and last characteristic of Hinduism to be mentioned 
is the existence in it of aspirations and anticipations still largely 
unfulfilled and unsatisfied. 

Such aspirations appear already in the Rig-Veda. Practically 
every one of the nine or ten hymns addressed to Varuna contains a 
confession of sin and a cry for pardon. Thus there is the clearly 
expressed aspiration for pardon and restored fellowship with Deity. 
But the consciousness of having found pardon and restored fellow- 
ship is not so clear. This may account for the fact that the pene- 
tential type of hymn practically ceased with the Varuna-hymns of 
the Rig-Veda. A vital experience of forgiveness was not rooted in 
the Indian religious consciousness. 

Of the ten incarnations of Visnu nine according to Hindu belief 
have already come and the tenth as opposed to all the rest is to be 
a Niskalankh Avatér or sinless incarnation. The Hindu expectation 
of a sinless incarnation yet to come is as pathetic as the Jewish 
expectation of a messiah yet to come. It is a testimony to the 
Hindu hope that the final incarnation as sinless will deal adequately 
with the problem of sin. 

The profoundest formula of the most rigidly monistic type of 
the Vedanta is Aham Brahma, “I am Brahma.” Whatever else 
this formula may mean, it voices the aspiration of the saintliest 
thinkers of India for a union with Deity so close as to be equivalent 
to identity. It expresses the longing of the Indian heart for release 
from the trammels of the phenomenal world, and participation in 
the changeless perfection of the Absolute. 

Such then is Hinduism as treated in barest outline. As we have 
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every one of the nine or ten hymns addressed to Varuna contains a 
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expressed aspiration for pardon and restored fellowship with Deity. 
But the consciousness of having found pardon and restored fellow- 
ship is not so clear. This may account for the fact that the pene- 
tential type of hymn practically ceased with the Varuna-hymns of 
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from the trammels of the phenomenal world, and participation in 
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Such then is Hinduism as treated in barest outline. As we have 
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seen, Hinduism is a generic term for the totality of the religious and 
social customs found in India, so far as they are organized by the 
adoption of caste and the recognition of the social and religious 
supremacy of the Brahmans. As a system then Hinduism is as vast 
and amorphous as the sea. It is based upon a radical theory of the 
immanence of God inall things. Its method of growth and develop- 
ment is through syncretism. Its whole tendency has been to touch 
with religious sanction whatever is, consecrating some of the worst 
things as well as the best. But at the same time the vast and 
chaotic fabric of Hinduism is shot through with profound ideas and 
illumined here and there with lofty aspirations and splendid gleams 
of insight. Hinduism has always been rich in scholars and ascetic 
saints. 

It is difficult to estimate Hinduism’s contribution to the world. 
As the mother of Buddhism she has profoundly influenced the 
Mongolian nations. In her emphasis on the immanence of God 
she is helping to correct the tendency in some lands to an equally 
exaggerated doctrine of transcendence. But perhaps, when all is 
said, Hinduism’s greatest contribution to the religious progress of 
humanity will prove to be a negative one. Through her very 
hospitality to every form of religious belief and practice Hinduism 
has been a sphere for an exhaustive series of religious experiments. 
If she has not discovered the way for the regeneration of India and 
of the world, she has at least revealed the inadequacy of the religious 
experiments which she herself has tried. Her greatest service, 
perchance, is as a preparation for something better. If, in spite of 
the fact that Judaism seemed to be the greatest obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity, Paul could say: ‘‘The law is our school- 
master to bring us to Christ,” then we are perhaps justified in saying 
the same thing of Hinduism, namely, that it is a preparatory 
discipline for Christianity. Hinduism will doubtless bring with it 
its noblest traits and points of view, for Christ “‘came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” Hence in the final form of India’s religion we may be 
sure that not one single grain of wheat garnered in all its history will 
be cast away. But more than this, we may be sure, positively, that 
the religious creativeness, the spiritual passion, and the capacity 
for sacrifice of the Indian people will then be called out by worthy 
ends and will flow forth to quicken and enrich the world. 


THEOLOGY AND THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


One of the fundamental aspects of the theology of the past 
was its dependence on a super-historical basis for its assurance of 
truth. In its consistent Catholic form, theology claims the devo- 
tion of men because of the alleged divine origin of its dogmas and 
the alleged divine authority of the church to promulgate and to 
guard from the error the doctrines of Christianity. Such a claim 
of divine origin removes doctrine from the realm of history. We 
do not have to trace the way in which humanity arrived at religious 
convictions, but rather to validate the supernatural way in which 
these doctrines came into the possession of man. The conception 
of “revealed” truth is a familiar one, the assumption being that 
there has been donated to man in an extraordinary fashion some- 
thing which his own efforts could never have reached. The Bible, 
containing this revelation, is thus looked upon as a literature unique 
in its origin, containing truths which the natural mind of man could 
never have conceived. 

One of the important results of biblical criticism, as we have 
previously shown, is the perception of the historical genesis of the 
messages of the Bible. The attempt is constantly being made 
by scholars to trace the pathway by which a biblical author came 
to the conclusion which he uttered. Now the moment we make this 
attempt, we are forced to try to reproduce in imagination the 
exact situation which confronted the man who was striving to 
express his convictions. The consequence of this historical inter- 
pretation is the emergence into prominence of certain elements 
which were ignored by the theologians who did not feel under obli- 
gation to consider historical conditions in their interpretation of the 
Scriptures. For when one tries to reproduce in imagination the 
experiences and the questionings which gave rise to a given doc- 
trine in the mind of a man, one is compelled to recognize that the 
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thinking of any individual is conditioned by the items of history 
which lie in his immediate environment. Thus there has grown 
up a method of interpreting the writings of biblical writers which 
lays under tribute all that we know of the conditions under which 
these writers did their thinking. 

At first sight it does not seem that this would compel serious 
modifications of our conception of the task of theology. What 
if we do trace in imagination the way in which Paul arrived at his 
conclusions? Will it make any essential difference in the validity 
of those conclusions? May we not use them in our constructive 
work just as we did before? A little further consideration of the 
outcome of historical criticism, however, shows that certain con- 
sequences are inevitable so soon as we seriously undertake the task 
of the historical study of religion. As we have said, the validity 
of Christian ideas has been defended on the ground that in these 
ideas we have unique revelations of truth otherwise inaccessible 
to humanity. The religious ideas of Israel have been prized 
because they were believed to have had an origin unlike the ideas 
of any other people, and therefore to contain truth not found else- 
where. The specifically Christian doctrines have been expounded 
and defended on the ground that nowhere save in the Bible do we 
have such religious conceptions as that of a divine redeemer and 
an efficacious atonement. The uniqueness of Christianity in origin 
and content has been the natural corollary of the theory that true 
religion comes from a super-historical rather than a historical 
source. Christianity has been pictured as free from the limita- 
tions which are inevitable in a religion of purely historical origin. 

Now as our acquaintance with the historical conditions of the 
rise of biblical doctrine has been enlarged, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to preserve the uniqueness of some of the elements 
which were formerly regarded as tokens of the divine origin and 
authority of Christian doctrine. This point will be made clear if 
we briefly refer to some concrete results of historical criticism. 


I. GENTILE ELEMENTS IN JEWISH THEOLOGY 


In 1872 the English scholar, Mr. George Smith, discovered what 
he believed to be a Babylonian parallel to the biblical account of 
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the Deluge and in 1875, a similar parallel to the biblical account 
of the creation. These discoveries aroused active interest in the 
religions of these peoples, and especially in the relations between 
the ideas of Babylonia and Assyria and those of the Hebrews. As 
excavations have proceeded the world has come into possession 
of whole libraries of information preserved on bricks and tablets. 

Now Old Testament scholars have come to feel that, if we are 
to understand the actual history of the religion of Israel, we must 
avail ourselves of the help which comes from this knowledge of the 
larger world which surrounded Israel. Many of us can remember 
learning the details of what in our United States histories was 
called the “French and Indian War.” So long as that was 
looked at from the standpoint of American colonial history alone, 
its true significance did not appear. But when we came to see that 
it was a chapter in the struggle of European powers for supremacy, 
we saw that the immediate interests of the colonists were entirely 
secondary to European issues. In a similar way, the knowledge 
of the history of ancient Babylon and Egypt enables us to see the 
history of Israel in a new perspective. We find that there was a 
great civilization, a mighty literature, an elaborate system of laws 
in existence long before Bible times. Egypt and Babylon now 
appear as the great contributors to the civilization of the world 
while Israel was a comparatively unimportant factor in the making 
of secular history or in the development of civilization. We find 
that the Hebrews originated very little in the realm of science 
and less than was once supposed in the realm of cultus. We have 
in the law code of Hammurabi such striking parallels to provisions 
of the Mosaic code that we are compelled to raise the question 
how the biblical legislation is related to non-Israelitic models. 
We discover that circumcision is by no means an exclusive rite of 
the children of Abraham, but has been in existence among numer- 
ous peoples and from times far antedating Abraham. Sacrifices 
and forms of worship which earlier generations thought to be 
peculiar to the people of the Old Testament are paralleled in other 
religions. Such are some of the facts which have been brought 
out by our increased knowledge of the Babylonian and other reli- 
gions. Indeed, so impressed have some enthusiastic scholars been 
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by the discovery of this marvelous ancient civilization that they 
have become devotees of the theory that everything in the history 
of the world comes originally from Babylonia. 

To experts must be left the complicated questions as to the 
exact limits of the relationship between the religion of Babylon 
and the developing religion of Israel. But apart from detailed 
conclusions, there is for the theologian one important result. 
This will appear if we ask the question whether we can hold that 
there was a “pure” Hebrew religion, in the sense that it contained 
absolute truth while the religions of other nations were false. The 
moment we ask this question, we see that the religion of the 
Hebrews was a growth and that this growth was conditioned by 
the contact of the Hebrews with the various events of the world 
in which they lived. Other influences had been powerful in the 
land of Canaan for centuries before the Israelites entered. It is 
evident from a reading of the Old Testament that the Hebrews 
were unable to resist the influence of the religious customs which 
they found in existence. Historical scholars are trying to piece 
together the fragments of evidence which we possess, in order to 
ascertain just what religious changes took place in connection with 
the experience of abandoning a nomadic life for a life of agriculture 
and settled civilization. While there are differences of opinion as 
to the exact nature of these changes, the fact is universally recog- 
nized that in the settlement of Canaan there was involved an inter- 
mingling of the religion which the Israelites brought with them and 
the religion which they found in the land. Again, when we remem- 
ber the constant pressure of Assyria and later of Babylonia on the 
political fortunes of the Hebrews; when we recall how the prophets 
were constantly taking account of these foreign movements, it is 
impossible to ignore the fact that the religion of Israel took its 
final form partially under the influence of contact with these 
gentiles. Did the example of the splendid rituals of Babylon have 
anything to do with the enrichment of the cultus of the Hebrews 
after the exile? Did the Persian conception of life after death 
with retribution for every soul have any influence in the develop- 
ment of this new doctrine in the later thought of Judaism? What 
are the influences which entered into the rise and development of 
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the Wisdom literature? Is the Book of Ecclesiastes a reflection 
of hellenized Jewish thought ? 

These are some of the questions which must be considered 
today by anyone who would understand the Old Testament. The 
very possibility of asking such questions shows that it is no longer 
possible to conceive the religion of Israel as an isolated whole. It 
owes its specific form and content to the fact that the leaders of 
Hebrew thought were forced by contact with other religious ideals 
and with the worldly triumph of nations holding other faiths to 
consider earnestly and honestly the fundamental religious problems 
of their day. Out of this clash and conflict of Israel with other 
nations came the religion of the Old Testament. The historical 
method of study compels us to recognize that other nations made 
their contribution to the marvelous structure of religious faith 
which we find recorded in the Old Testament. The genius of the 
Hebrew mind in transforming many of the details of the religious 
conceptions which they derived from other sources is, of course, 
undeniable. But the absolute distinction between the religion of 
the Hebrews and the religion of non-Hebraic peoples can no longer 
be held. 

II. PAGAN ELEMENTS IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


The Protestant Reformation marked the beginning of a dis- 
criminating attitude toward the inherited Christian system. 
Luther insisted that when one looked critically at the body of 
doctrines and practices which the Catholic church had regarded 
as divinely authorized, one found certain elements which must 
be regarded as human accretions. Later Protestant theology dis- 
tinctly undertook to set forth evangelical doctrine in a system of 
“pure” Christian truth, as over against the corrupted system of 
Catholicism. When once this critical attitude is assumed, history 
comes to be of importance; for through historical development it 
can be ascertained how and when perversions entered into the 
Christian system. If a human origin can be shown for any items, 
such an origin excludes them from the divinely authorized system 
of truth. . 

But the Protestant theologians generally assumed that the 
Nicene theology embodied the substance of biblical truth. The 
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splendid doctrines of the great standard creeds were retained as 
essentially identical with the New Testament teaching. More 
accurate historical knowledge, however, showed that a process of 
historical evolution in doctrine was just as characteristic of the 
period before the great ecumenical councils as it was of the subse- 
quent period. The consequences of that evolution were strikingly 
described by Dr. Edwin Hatch, in his famous Hibbert Lectures 
on “The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church.” Said Dr. Hatch: 

It is impossible for anyone, whether he be a student of history or not, to 
fail to notice the difference both of form and of content between the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Nicene Creed. The Sermon on the Mount is the pro- 
mulgation of a new law of conduct; it assumes beliefs rather than formulates 
them; the theological conceptions which underlie it belong to the ethical 
rather than the speculative side of theology; metaphysics are wholly absent. 
The Nicene Creed is a statement partly of historical facts and partly of dog- 
matic inferences; the metaphysical terms which it contains would probably 
have been unintelligible to the first disciples; ethics have no place init. The 
one belongs to a world of Syrian peasants; the other to a world of Greek 
philosophers. 

Here is a distinct challenge to the theory that the Nicene 
theology is identical with that of the New Testament. Changes are 
seen to have taken place within the first three centuries of Christian 
history no less surely than in later centuries. Under the brilliant 
leadership of Albrecht Ritschl and his famous disciple, Adolf 
Harnack, the history of Christianity in this early period received 
a new reading. Evangelical Christianity was shown to have been 
transformed into Catholic Christianity before the end of the second 
century. Thus the way was open for a discrimination between the 
simpler “‘pure” Christianity of primitive times and the human 
accretions of later generations which Catholicism stamped with 
her approval. Harnack characterized the first three centuries as 
the period of the “hellenization” or “‘secularization” of Chris- 
tianity. His history of dogma is really a plea for a return to the 
simpler gospel of primitive times. 

But historical research did not stop with the discovery of an 
evolution of doctrine after New Testament times. It has also 
undertaken to give to the New Testament itself a genuinely his- 
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torical interpretation. Exactly as Old Testament scholars have 
made use of all available information in order to reproduce in 
imagination the problems, hopes, aspirations, and habits of thought 
of the writers of Hebrew literature, so New Testament scholars 
today are abandoning the older dogmatic interpretation of the lit- 
erature of primitive Christianity, and are seeking in the light of 
philological and historical data to comprehend exactly what the 
words and phrases of a given writer meant to the writer himself. 
Upon investigation, it turns out that the meaning is inevitably 
conditioned by the current ideas of the age. If men are to think 
at all, they must do their thinking in terms of the culture with which 
they are familiar. 

But the moment one recognizes this fact, the distinction 
between ‘“‘sacred”’ and “secular” elements is hard to draw. For 
it turns out that some of the doctrines, or at least some elements of 
the doctrines which we have no wish to exclude, came from non- 
Christian sources. The early Christians did not live in insula- 
tion from the thought-movements of their time. Consequently, 
exactly as in the case of Israel the doctrinal expression of beliefs 
was shaped partly by the stimulus of gentile forces, so Christian 
doctrine took its form partly under the influence of the pagan ideas 
of the time. 

One of the most interesting and effective examples of this 
newer point of view may be found in Professor Weinel’s attempt? 
to make real to us the character and the achievements of the apostle 


' Paul. He provides for his readers the indispensable prerequisites 


for a historical interpretation by giving an interesting description 
of the elements which were common to all thought in the time of 
Paul. Weinel points out that such items as the belief in a universe 
constructed in three-story form, belief in the existence and activity 
of demons and spirits with power to act in the affairs of men, 
belief in the near end of the present world and the establishment of 
a miraculous new kingdom, were not peculiar to Paul, and cannot 
be ascribed to Christianity. They formed the common ideas in 
which men did their thinking in the Jewish world of that time. 


*Weinel, Paulus. Tiibingen, 1904. English translation, entitled Saint Paul, 
the Man, and His Work. London, 1906. 
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Thus even though they are embodied in the theology of the New 
Testament, we have to recognize their non-Christian origin. 

The embodiment in Christianity of Jewish elements is not a 
new thought. But certain hitherto unsuspected questions are 
raised, as scholars make use of the wider information drawn from 
contemporary pagan history. As this study of the general condi- 
tions of religious thought in the world at the beginning of the 
Christian era advances, we are discovering that many elements 
which former generations believed to be unique in Christianity are 
really the common property of various types of religious thinking 
in the first century. Professor Loisy has vividly characterized 
this point of view in an article entitled “‘The Christian Mystery,”’ 
in the Hibbert Journal for October, 1911. After mentioning three 
or four typical religious cults which proclaimed a doctrine of salva- 
tion through the efficacy of a god who died and rose again, thus 
providing redemption for his followers, he remarks, concerning 
the Pauline doctrine of redemption through Christ: 

He [Christ] was a savior-god after the manner of an Osiris, an Attis, a 
Mithra. Like them he belonged by his origin to the celestial world; like them, 
he had made his appearance on earth; like them, he had accomplished a work 
of universal redemption, efficacious and typical; like Adonis, Osiris, and Attis 
. he had died a violent death, and like them he had returned to life; like them, 
he had prefigured in his lot that of human beings who should take part in his 
worship and commemorate his mystic enterprise; like them he had prede- 
termined, prepared, and assured the salvation of those who became partners 
in his passion.? 

Thus it appears that some of the aspects of the doctrine of atonement 
which have been regarded as exclusively and uniquely Christian 
were known and religiously used in non-Christian circles. 

The novelty of this discovery of a wider origin than was formerly 
supposed for some of the doctrines which have found their way 
into Christian theology has led enterprising spirits recently to 
attempt to deny all originality to Christianity. The “Christ- 
myth” has been asserted to be merely the imaginative creation 
of the religious thinking of the times, and to be simply a variant 
of the more general myth of redemption through the sufferings 
and death of a god. The unscholarly nature of such wholesale 


2 Hibbert Journal, X, No. 1 (October, 1911), p. 51. 
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elimination of the historical character of early Christianity has 
been convincingly shown.’ But after all allowance has been made 
for exaggerations and rash inferences, it still remains true that the 
barriers between Christian and non-Christian thinking have been 
removed in many places where it was supposed that Christianity 
was in possession of a uniquely revealed doctrine. Indeed, scholars 
are ceasing to attempt to understand the meaning of the New 
Testament by isolating it from all other literature. On the con- 
trary, it is only as it is placed into relations with all that we know 
concerning the world in which it arose that its real meaning becomes 
apparent. 

This attitude on the part of New Testament scholarship means 
that the systematic theologian must make his method of explain- 
ing doctrine consonant with the historical point of view. If it 
be found that certain conceptions of redemption, of the efficacy 
of sacraments, of immortality, are common to Christianity and 
to other cults of the time, it is no longer possible to affirm the 
truth of Christian ideas on the ground that outside Christianity 
nothing but false or perverted ideas are found. One is rather com- 
pelled to recognize that men of the first century within Christian 
circles and without were feeling a deep need of redemption which 
furnished the stimulus to the elaboration of certain typical theories 
of salvation. To be saved meant to be transformed by divine 
power. The way in which the acquisition of that divine power 
was attained was pictured in similar ways by various cults. For- 
mally the Christian doctrine of salvation, as formulated by Paul, 
is like the doctrines formulated by non-Christian cults. The 
Zeitgeist furnished to all religions alike certain doctrinal and ritual- 
istic formulae. The real difference between Christianity and other 
cults lies in the fact that Christianity colored these common forms 
and doctrines with the spiritual light of the character and influence 
of Jesus. But the contingent nature of many aspects of the doc- 
trinal interpretation of Christian salvation in the New Testament 
is evident so soon as we know history. 

Our Christian doctrines thus appear to have a more broadly 
human origin than was once supposed. The light of life was not 
3 See, e.g., Shirley J. Case, The Historicity of Jesus. 


Chicago, 1912. 
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shut up within the boundaries of a particular race or a particular 
sect. Many experiments were being made by mankind to find 
the way to God and to the experience of divine salvation. The 
fact that many of these attempts were not adequate, and were 
eventually superseded, ought not to blind us to their positive value. 
The theologian who appreciates the historical point of view will 
therefore be broader in his sympathies than is the man who thinks 
of Christianity as something so utterly unlike other religions that 
there can be only warfare between them. 

Moreover, when it is realized that religious thinking could not 
be done in insulation from the current ideas and ideals even in the 
first century and by the apostles, it affects the attitude of the 
theologian toward the ideas and ideals which are peculiar to the 
age in which he lives. The legitimacy of the aspirations and con- 
victions of living men will be more easily recognized. If ‘‘secular”’ 
ideas entered into biblical doctrines, if the theology of the Nicene 
period is a product of the Hellenistic spirit, why should not the 
theology of the twentieth century heartily welcome all possible 
aid from modern ethical, social, and scientific conceptions ? Indeed 
it becomes evident to one who has come to see the living and fluid 
nature of the biblical theology that the spirit of that theology will 
be lost if the theologian refuses to admit to his thinking the con- 
tributions which may be made by his own age. The task of 
theology is thus no longer that of the defense of a predetermined 
system. It becomes the inductive study of religious aspirations 
and of the world in which religious men live, in order to determine 
how best in theory and in practice they may realize the transform- 
ing influence of the spiritual power which Christianity has made 
effective in human history. If elements of the biblical theology 
may be traced to the “secular” influences of biblical times, the 
theologian ought to lose his fear lest his doctrines will necessarily 
be perverted if they take account of the best secular knowledge 
of our own day. The historical understanding of the growth of 
religion takes away that dread of revision which is felt by the 
traditionalist; it furnishes instead a mighty impetus toward a 
constructive interpretation of the presence and activity of God 
in the larger universe in which we dwell today. 
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It may not be superfluous to add that if the adoption of the 
historical attitude eliminates that conception of finished perfection 
which formerly attached to the doctrines of the church, it also 
forbids an attitude of dogmatism in regard to modern theology. 
When we see how inevitably religious beliefs are linked to the preva- 
lent ideals of an age, and when we further note the fact that ideals 
change from century to century, the theologian of today may well 
be humble in his estimate of his work. If he can serve his day and 
generation well, it should be all that he ought to expect. In any 
case, it will be the spirit of his work which will endure, rather than 
the formal elements. A new dogmatism ought to be forever impos- 
sible to one who has really learned what history has to teach. As 
Schleiermacher showed a century ago, the theologian is formulating 
the beliefs of his own contemporaries, and his work will inevitably 
share the limitations of the thinking of his age. 

The outcome, then, of a critical, historical understanding of 
Christianity is the turning of attention from doctrines as such to 
the function of doctrines in actual human life. Instead of starting 
from theories concerning God and man, we start with those expe- 
riences of men which lead them to aspire for communion with God, 
and to construct religious hypotheses in order to further that 
communion. We are thus led from the realm of history to the 
realm of the inner life. The next question to be faced by the 
theologian is therefore a psychological one, inquiring more accu- 
rately concerning the place of religious belief in religious experience. 
The next article will discuss this problem. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF COLORADO COLLEGE 


PROFESSOR EDWARD S. PARSONS 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


“T should as soon think of spending my life in setting up an empty 
dry-goods box on these vast plains as to erect a college emptied 
of Christianity.”” These words from the inaugural of President 
Tenney of Colorado College’ express the spirit of the founders of the 
institution. Organized under a resolution of the General Confer- 
ence of the Congregational churches of Colorado, adopted January 
21, 1874, it was designed from the beginning to be “forever Chris- 
tian but without ecclesiastical control.’ As General Palmer, the 
most generous and loyal friend of the college, who laid out the city 
of Colorado Springs and set aside in its original plat a large tract 
of land to be used for college purposes, said in breaking ground for 
the first college building:’ ‘‘Let us forever devote it and the struc- 
ture which is to rise upon it to the purpose of education in the most 
unsectarian way, to the discovery and inculcation of truth.” The 
charter of the college requires that the corporation shall never be 
under the control of any sect, and that no officer, teacher, or student 
shall be required to submit to any denominational or theological 
test to enter or remain in the institution. But it declares explicitly 
that the institution is to be maintained “under Christian auspices.” 
The purpose of the founders was thus to erect on a spot which was 
then one of the outposts of American civilization a college which 
should be untrammeled by the tenets of any sect, but should 
teach young men and women to think and live in the spirit of Christ. 

The enterprise was in its inception missionary, and most of the 
early donors gave to the college from the same motives that 
prompted them to give to missions. The early appeals for the 


t Dr. Tenney was president from 1876 until 1885. 

2 Haskell, Collegiate Education in Colorado, p. 14. This pamphlet is the report 
of the Committee of the General Congregational Conference of Colorado, on the basis 
of which Colorado College was organized in January, 1874. 


3 July 4, 1877. 
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support of the institution were concentrated upon the hope and the 
conviction that it was destined to be of effective service in meeting 
the needs, intellectual and spiritual, of the Spanish-speaking 
peoples and in helping to solve the problem of Mormonism, in the 
western states and territories. Joseph Cook remarked upon these 
phases of the opportunity of the college in a prelude to one of his 
Monday lectures:4 ‘‘There is a Colorado College now in process of 
construction. It hopes to stand as a lighthouse for the range of the 
Rocky Mountains and the great valley between the Sierras and 
Colorado. .... How sublime is the duty of lighting college 
beacons to blaze afar from the Rocky Mountains and the Mexican 
heights. ‘We have,’ says President Tenney, ‘mediaeval Spanish 
Catholicism voting in Colorado. If the Spirit of the Lord descends 
with tongues of fire on a Christian college in the New West, it is 
likely that one of the tongues will be Spanish.’” 

The spirit of its founders and early leaders was a guaranty of the 
religious and missionary attitude of the early college. Its unsec- 
tarian ideal was evidently also realized: “Out of the whole number 
of students in attendance during the last three years [1876-79] 
one-fifth have been Methodist, nearly one-fifth Episcopalian, nearly 
one-fifth Congregational, at least one-eighth Presbyterian and 
Cumberland Presbyterian, and the remainder have belonged to 
some other denomination or have had no denominational con- 
nection.” At that time, probably four-fifths of the student body 
had church homes other than that to which the majority of the 
trustees belonged.’ 

Thus in its foundation and in its early spirit Colorado College 
greatly resembled the typical New England college which its 
founders sought to imitate. Through the thirty-seven years dur- 
ing which it has been in existence, it has sought to hold this ideal 
constantly before its students, and in spite of the great changes 
through which the institution has passed, it continues true to its 
founders and their purpose. 


4 February 18, 1878. 


5 From an article inthe Mountaineer, Colorado Springs, November 2, 1879, by 
Professor W. D. Sheldon, then of Colorado College, now vice-president of Girard 
College. 
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The student body of today numbers 501, exclusive of 57 en- 
rolled in music courses and 22 who, early in the year, took the 
short course for forest rangers. These students are distributed 
as follows: 


Men Women 
Engineering............... 67 
Forestry... 38 
263 238 


A study of the birthplaces and present place of residence of these 
young people is suggestive. Of the number, 192 were born in 
Colorado and 362 west of the Mississippi River in 20 different 
states; 12 were born in New England, 1o in New York, 5 in New 
Jersey, 12 in Pennsylvania, and 16 in Ohio; 25 were born in the 
South, and 8 on the Pacific coast. The birthplaces of all the stu- 
dents include 40 states and the District of Columbia. Fifteen were 
born in foreign countries—Canada, England, Ireland, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Poland, and Japan. 

The homes of 454 students are west of the Mississippi, 390 
residing in Colorado. New York has sent 8, New England 6, 
Pennsylvania 3, New Jersey 2, Illinois 13, the Pacific coast 6, and 
five southern states 7. Twenty-seven states and two foreign 
countries, Canada and Japan, are represented. 

It will be seen that the influences which have helped shape the 
young people have been very diverse. In such an institution the 
intellectual and religious type cannot be as definite as it is in one 
which draws largely from one locality, and that a long-settled one. 

The religious distribution of the students shows that the ideals 
of the founders are not forgotten today. During the last two years 
the church members have been in the following proportions: 


IQIi-12 
Percentage of students members of churches..... 72 73 
Percentage of men among church members...... 45 47 


Percentage of women among church members .. . 55 53 
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The percentage of church membership has, during the last two 
years, been distributed among the denominations as follows: 


Pres- Con- | Epis- |Roman} Chris- 
byteri- yt grega- Chris- Catho- Lu- Jewish} ti 
an 


tional tian |*'lic | theran Science 
IQIO-II............ 33 | 19 | 14] 10] 9 7 4 I I I 
32 | 19] 14] 4 4 2 I 3 


In 1904 and 1905 the Congregational students numbered 24 per cent 
and 30 per cent respectively, but since that time have never reached 
more than 21 per cent, while the Presbyterians have twice during 
the same period numbered 35 per cent. , Eight and seven years ago 
the Baptists formed 22 per cent and 16 per cent of the student 
body, but their present proportion is that which they have main- 
tained for several years. The other denominations have kept 
about the average indicated for a considerable period, except the 
Jewish, Lutheran, and Christian Science, each of which has slightly 
increased. 

As is well known, the West is more conservative theologically 
than the East; hence the home and church influences about the 
young people have been on the whole conservative. But the 
students have proved themselves thoughtful and open to broadening 
influences. There has not been in the student body the widespread 
intellectual struggle with religious problems which has characterized 
the life of so many eastern institutions, but the progress to the 
newer in thought has been slower, a gradual broadening rather than 
a sudden upheaval. There has been very little loss of faith. The 
attempt has been made on the part of the college to do constructive 
work in the field of philosophical and biblical study, and for almost 
all students the gulf into which elsewhere so many plunge has 
been successfully bridged. 

The moral standards of the college have always been high. 
This fact has been frequently commented upon by members of the 


‘faculty coming from other institutions and by students acquainted 


elsewhere. There are fewer temptations of the grosser sort in 
Colorado Springs, where there are no open saloons, and where the 
religious influences are stronger than in many college towns. More- 
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over, the student body has fewer financial resources than in many 
institutions. The majority of the men of the college are earning 
their way wholly or in part. Colorado College has happily not yet 
reached the stage when students come to it from families of large 
means, simply for ‘‘a social experience.” 

' The faculty of the college have always been a potent influence 
in its religious life. In its early years there was hardly a man or a 
woman who came to teach in it who did not have the same motive 
impelling him which prompted its founders to sacrifice for it. The 
story of the heroism of the members of the faculty in those early 
days will probably never be written, but there are some who know 
and honor the men and the women who willingly and uncomplain- 
ingly went without the things they needed for the gratification of 
their personal tastes, and even for their physical comfort, that the 
college might be saved and live on to fulfil its great mission. And 
as the time of the idle rich student has fortunately not yet arrived 
in Colorado College, so neither has the time yet come of that type 
of teacher who considers his classroom work a necessary evil and 
hurries through it with scant attention that he may return to the 
pursuit of his personal ends of scholarship or research. The 
institution believes in the college ideal, that the supreme aim of 
the college is to mold men, and that the teacher who is false to this 
aim is not worthy of a place within it. 

Some of the curriculum work of Colorado College has had a 
close relation to the religious life of the students, notably the work 
in philosophy. A greater amount in this field is required than is the 
case in most institutions, fourteen semester hours of credit, or 
nearly a half-year’s work in all. Other courses in the same depart- 
ment have a definite bearing upon the religious thinking of the 
students. Much of this work is under the personal direction of 
President Slocum, and through it he has been able to exert a large 
influence upon student thought and character. 

The college in its early years required as a part of its curriculum 
a certain amount of Bible-study. But for many years now it has ° 
been its policy to make such work elective in the belief that thereby 
better results could be attained. The courses have been broad 
and modern, yet constructive, and have helped the students to 


i 
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retain and strengthen their hold on the realities of Christian 
faith. 

The religious life of the college expresses itself in worship through 
the chapel exercises, conducted every morning except Saturday and 
Sunday, and through the Sunday afternoon vesper service, estab- 
lished during the present year. Attendance upon the former is 
required—a custom which the students would refuse to give up if 
it were left to them to decide, for “chapel” is a center of college 
unity as well as a devotional service. The vesper service is volun- 
tary, but has on the whole been well attended. It is the wish of 
the college that the students as far as possible come into close 
relations with the city churches, but the college life is so much a 
unit in itself and so full of its activities that it has been increasingly 
difficult to link the young people to the city religious organizations. 
More and more stress is likely to be put upon the religious life 
within the institution as the college grows larger and more complex. 

The student religious work is organized with the usual Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. The young men’s work is under the direction 
of a full-time paid secretary. It has been developed along the 
customary lines, with valuable extension work in the small commun- 
ities lying about Colorado Springs. While this varied activity is 
exceedingly valuable, those most deeply interested in it feel that 
the college Y.M.C.A. has not yet satisfactorily met the religious 
situation among the men. It has not succeeded in influencing 
deeply the whole group. A broader work remains to be done which 
calls for the wisest leadership. 

The young women have had during only one year, and that 
several years ago, a paid secretary. The college receives no young 
woman as a student from out of town except to its own dormitories, 
unless she enters the home of relatives or that of close and respon- 
sible friends. The life of the young women is therefore closely 
unified, and is so compact that it does not require the kind of 
leadership that the Y.M.C.A. must have. The Y.W.C.A. work has 
been quiet but effective, and a large number have gone out from 
it to fields of Christian service. It has more thoroughly and 
effectively leavened the life of the young women than the other 
association has succeeded in influencing the young men. 
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The test of the religious life of any college is at least in part the 
number of those who go out from it to take up religious work of 
various types in various fields. The record of Colorado College is 
comprehended, as far as figures can tell it, in the following statistics. 
Including the class of 1911, the total number of graduates living 
and dead, is 578, of whom 291 are men and 287 women. The large 
majority of these have been graduated in recent years, for during the 
first sixteen years of its history, the college graduated only six, and 
during the first twenty-one years only twenty-three. Of these 578 
graduates: 


Total 

18 are in the Christian ministry and 4 are studying for it.............. 22 
13 are general missionaries, or missionary teachers abroad and 2 at home 15 
3 are medical missionaries, and 4 are studying for this work........... 7 
3 are in Y.M.C.A. work abroad and 2 at home ....................... 5 
7 are in Y.W.C.A. work at home and 1 abroad...................... 8 
59 


Closely allied with work that is definitely religious is the pro- 
fession of the teacher. A large proportion of those who are in this 
work enter it from the same motive that impels the minister or 
the missionary. This field of effort has proved especially attractive 
to the Colorado College graduate. A total of 188, 51 men and 137 
women, are engaged in it, nearly one-third of the whole body of 
graduates. This number is nearly four times as many as have 
gone into business (48), or law (48), or engineering (49), and nearly 
ten times as many as have taken up the practice of medicine at 
home (19). The total of those who have gone into teaching and 
distinctively religious work is nearly 247, or nearly 43 per cent of 
the graduates of the college. 

The fact that so many of the graduates of the college are grouped 
in these occupations which are recognized as opportunities for 
service is not accidental. From the beginning the note of service 
has always been sounded in the college life and in the lives and 
characters of those who have led in it. The college has given this 
definite inspiration to its students, and about nothing is it so 
thankful and proud as that so many of those who have gone out 
from it are doing their best to help in a world of human need. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
A CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY 


III, AN EXAMINATION OF CONSTITUENT TERMS OF THE 
DOCTRINE 


PROFESSOR HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ, PH.D. 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N.Y. 


We have pointed out in previous papers that a reasonable 
approach to our problem involves a somewhat radical adjustment 
in the matter of presuppositions and general conception of thought- 
method. ‘Traditional discussions have preserved a sort of unity 
by overlooking the ambiguity of certain terms involved; or, more 
exactly said, they have rested in the unity of language, instead of 
making a critical examination of the conceptions behind the lan- 
guage. A false simplicity is introduced into the problem when 
the surface generalizations or abstract universals of speech are 
allowed to take the place of analysis of the concrete facts of life. 
Words, like all symbols, depend for their potency upon our ability 
to interpret the thing symbolized. A species of literalism always 
threatens to make exegesis the exegesis of words rather than of 
meaning. 

In coming now to closer quarters with the discussion, two 
preliminary considerations challenge our attention, since they 
constitute the ground of a good deal of the confusion which sur- 
rounds the subject. First: What makes this or any other doctrine 
Christian? What differentiates a Christian doctrine from any 
other? Second: If the subject of a future life is not a matter to 
be deduced and established by intellectual methods nor yet to be 
turned over to natural science, how shall we so handle this alleged 
reality as to justify its position among our instinctive and reasoned 
beliefs? These matters are both presuppositions to be determined 
before an unambiguous account of doctrine can be offered. 

1. The first question concerns itself with the relationship of 
Christian doctrine to Christ. In asking for the Christian doctrine 
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of a future life, we imply some standard or method of verification 
which refers us to Christ. What is the nature of this implied 
reference to Christ? What is the “Christian” standard of doc- 
trine? The question is the more importunate since we have 
insisted that a Christian doctrine is a developing fact, and not a 
constant quantity. If we cannot quote Jesus’ words as outlining 
a final form of doctrine, and if we cannot regard the spiritual 
truth which he revealed as items of divine—and therefore unchange- 
able—truth, then what is the mark of a Christian doctrine; or 
what constitutes a conception of truth as “Christian,” as distin- 
guished from the non-Christian or un-Christian? That this phase 
of the problem has been and still is a divisive factor among inter- 
preters is evidenced by the efforts that are made to standardize 
the doctrine either by reference to the Bible, to the church, or to 
Jesus’ words. If we set aside all these external standards, what 
is the reasonable mark of a ‘‘Christian” standard of belief ? 

That Jesus is the highest revelation of God, the highest and 
most convincing evidence of the truth of God’s love and of all 
spiritual verity, is beyond question for the Christian interpreter 
of the world. To make this fact identical with a metaphysical 
view of Christ’s person and then to proceed on the assumption 
that we have some perfect body of doctrine or some infallible 
source of doctrine, is to do violence to the conception of knowledge 
which holds men’s confidence today. The older Christologies and 
the older conceptions of the divinity of Christ were wrapped up 
with a realistic, metaphysical conception of Christ in which “ divin- 
ity” and “humanity” showed a definite cleavage in the one person.* 
Christological doctrines undertook to outline this frontier district. 
With such a realistic distinction between “divinity”? and ‘human- 
ity,” the burden of the problem of knowledge was to find out that 
which in Jesus’ life and words was divine. It was parallel to the 
historic search in the Roman Catholic church for the ex-cathedra 
utterances of the pope. The distinction ends always in a confusion 

t This distinction has been, of course, but an aspect of a world-view that could 
think all reality in terms of a “natural” and a “supernatural” order, only one of 


which expressed either the “grace” or the presence of God. This distinction is yet 
implicit in most orthodox theology. 
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of the conception of knowledge itself, if not in the confounding of 
the moral perceptions. 

On the other hand, the modern “Christian” doctrine of a 
future life has no such absolute, guaranteed source of doctrine. 
We do not believe that we can isolate the quantity “divinity” in 
Jesus’ personality and operate with this fact as our authoritative 
norm of truth. Modern exegetes are not searching the conscious- 
ness of Jesus to discover his ex-cathedra utterances. Rather, 
we must be true to our best conceptions of knowledge and our 
best conceptions of personality, just as the early theologians were.? 
This still leaves us facing the man Christ Jesus, historically the 
greatest stimulator and creator of belief in immortality, and the 
supreme purifier and vitalizer of that faith as a factor in spiritual 
living. 

We have no interest in the christological problem here except 
to insist that no dogma about Christ will be convincing to our 
generation unless it is faithful to our best psychological and epis- 
temological convictions. Jesus revealed God and spoke with 
authority for God. The fact is one of religious experience and 
history: the mode of conceiving the fact is a matter of critical 
scientific inquiry. The divine purpose and meaning and love 
are made clear to anyone who rules his life in complete fidelity 
to Jesus’ spirit. The divine revelation, the divine guidance, the 
divine love will always be confident facts to the one who “follows” 
Jesus whithersoever he goeth. But the whole matter must be 
thought in terms of a spiritual insight and a spiritual response 
which a realistic philosophy cannot adequately construe. The 
problem of modern Christologies is to restate in spiritual terms the 
spiritual facts about Jesus which have never been seriously ques- 
tioned, which have powerfully influenced the world’s life, and which 
give every evidence of their permanent worth and authority for 
life. How God could express himself authoritatively through a 
human life is a problem with many mysteries. But the terms 
of the problem thus stated bring reality into our thinking, if they 

2It cannot too often be pointed out that the earlier thinkers, just as the later 


thinkers must do, got their high sense of divine revelation and their keen insight 
into spiritual truth by being faithful to the best thought-forms of their age. 
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do not solve all mysteries. It leaves us to believe that the mystery 
of spiritual relationships exemplified in Jesus—whether it touches 
problems of inner experience or of knowledge—is commensurate 
with our human relationships. The truth as it is in Christ Jesus 
is our familiar truth come to its most radiant growth and expres- 
sion in the supreme human person. The relation of the divine 
and the human in Jesus is really no more a soluble problem in the 
case of Jesus’ person than in the case of any other person to one 
who holds that in the divine we all live and move and have our 
being. 

Leaving out then all arbitrary constants alleged as unique 
“‘Christian”’ contributions to the problem of a future life, our 
inquiry reduces to such forms as the following: “‘What was Jesus’ 
attitude toward a future life?’ “What may be reasonably 
inferred as implicit in his words, and especially in his life?’ “What 
does our best spiritual living and our best spiritual thinking yield 
under the inspiration and guidance of the impulses that come from 
Christ ?”” In short, “the Christian doctrine of a future life” is 
in the end the doctrine which best expresses the insight and con- 
victions of those men and women whose lives have been shaped 
by the historical forms of Christian faith and teaching. For 
when we cease to think of the doctrine as a piece of information 
or a constant fact, we pass on through the forms of inquiry cited 
above and find the best Christian form of faith to be that which 
is produced by the spirit of Christ working faithfully in historic 
men and women conditioned by the rational and spiritual atmos- 
phere of their times. The best Christian consciousness is the best 
expression of the spirit of Christ that we know. Therefore we 
cannot appeal from this consciousness without appealing from the 
spirit of Christ to some arbitrary standard. That consciousness 
which has been produced by the leadership of Jesus—have we a 
more authoritative ultimate of spiritual guidance for either faith 
or practice ? 

We cannot answer our question, then, without the gospel facts 
of Jesus Christ and his teaching. Neither can we answer it with- 
out regard to the processes of history by which the life and con- 
victions of the Christian church have been shaped. For through 
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these, too, we know Christ. Much less can we solve it without 
faithful regard to the forms which the spirit of Christ must take 
when it is dealing with the best thinking and willing and doing of 
our own day. What should a Christian believe about a future 
life? He may believe what such a spirit as Jesus would believe, 
living under the conditions of today’s life and taught by the spirit 
of Christ incarnated in the whole history of the church.3 

Jesus himself would doubtless have characterized as Chris- 
tian that which expresses in thought or life or act the growth of 
the spirit with which he leavened life, and which should take the 
varying historical forms of human life in the whole world. He 
regarded his spirit and work as ‘‘seed” to bring forth fruit, as 
“leaven”’ with transforming power. A Christian doctrine will be 
that account of spiritual reality which best expresses the spirit 
and ideal of Jesus when reacted upon by the rational climate and 
soil of a given age. Our doctrine is related to Christ’s life and 
teaching as fruit is related to seed. The best life of today expresses 
the influence of that leavening, life-creating Spirit. Exalting that 
Spirit and speaking out of the best knowledge of today, what do 
we believe about the future life? And why? 

To be sure this is to give up all final and arbitrary measurements 
of a Christian doctrine of a future life. But it seems to us to 
offer a reasonable unity in place of the traditional insistence upon 
uniformity of doctrine. 

2. Our other preliminary question has to do with the nature of 
the reality affirmed as ‘‘future life.”’ Life is such a general term 
that it offers innumerable lurking-places for ambiguities and con- 
tradictions and confusions. Generically speaking, every form of 
existence is a form of life. But no Christian doctrine of a future 
life teaches the prolonging of all the forms of life that we know. 
Then, for what form of life or reality does the Christian affirm 
immortality ? If we make the familiar answer that “the spirit 
is immortal,” we run the risk of losing our audience or of putting 
them to sleep. For “‘spirit” is very often thought of as a modern 
equivalent for ‘‘non-being’’ or for some featureless, characterless 
attenuated existence that nobody cares about. 


3 This is the truth which traditional doctrine has cherished as “the holy Spirit 
working in the church.” 
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To make the matter appear in a more concrete and reasonable 
light as well as a more interesting light, we offer a comment on 
the variety of things which we classify as “real” and the variety 
of tests which we make of “‘reality.” 

For example, the reality of the material world is not ques- 
tioned by sane people. To be sure, speculative motives have 
led certain people to declare that the material is non-existent. 
But practically and actually all sane people take into account the 
material world and its laws. It is real to them. And the ground 
or basis of this acceptance of the material as real is in what we 
call experience. In the mystery of personal experience our lives 
grasp the reality of the material world as a form of existence with 
which we must reckon. We do not make it, but find it. We 
cannot banish it nor annihilate it; neither can we go back of the 
mysterious fact of experience to establish its reality. Its reality 
consists in the fact that normal experience presents it to us and 
we cannot exorcise it from experience. We accept the report of 
experience. 

It is easy to overlook this fact that the reality of matter for 
us is dependent upon the reality of experience, and that the validity 
of our tests of material reality point directly back to that prior 
reality—the experience of our own consciousness. Naive thinking 
and shallow thinking may come to regard the material world as 
existing in its own right. But a reasonable analysis of our grasp 
of the material shows that our human form of experience is the 
condition of affirming even a concrete material world. Thus 
experience is an absolute condition of knowledge. Our chief 
motive in this epistemological analysis is to show that experience, 
our own forms of consciousness, are back of all the realities we 
affirm, and all realities come back to experience to be tested. 
Should anyone challenge this reality, we could only lead him to 
the experience. Moreover, in the concrete work of the scientist, 
and in all practical work with the material world, the approach 
is from the standpoint of the world as experienced. The scientific 
man accepts the world as experienced, and this constitutes reality 
for him. The real world is the empirical world. There is no 
attempt to construct or prove any form of reality. It would 
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reverse the whole familiar process of science to demand some 
independent “proof” of the reality of the alleged facts before 
dealing with them. But the facts of experience are the solid 
grounds of his confidence. Thus throughout the material world 
as men deal with it. They are hampered by no questionings as 
to its reality and no necessity of looking behind the facts of 
experience to find a more solid basis. 

But experience is a very complex matter, and leads us to affirm 
a variety of kinds of reality. At the risk of being tedious we may 
point out that the thinker dealing with the world of ideas affirms 
the reality and validity of his thought-world solely on the basis of 
experience. In a fundamental sense he does precisely as he does 
when he deals with the material world: in each case experience 
presents this form of reality, and he deals with it because he must. 
He does not make this form of experience, but as it arises and 
presents him with this form of consciousness he accepts it and 
trusts it. He finds himself living in a thought-world, and with no 
ability to prove its reality he trusts it as a real and valid form of 
experience. And in being faithful to experience—in acting as 
though things and thoughts were real—he establishes the reality 
of both and verifies his beliefs. The alternative is absolute skep- 
ticism; and absolute skepticism is essentially unreason or insanity. 

In the mystery of personal consciousness a man has experiences 
of personal relationships, moral experiences, experiences of contact 
with unseen forces, and above all the experience of achieving or 
forfeiting character in a dramatic dealing with the world which 
conditions him. Some of the facts are visible, many are invisible 
and unpicturable, but his reaction over against the sum of them 
constitutes a real world of experience and ultimates in the estab- 
lishing or deterioration of what we call character. And character 
itself may become the most real and vital fact for him, owing to the 
emphasis which he puts upon that particular sort of experience. 
This aspect of experience is commonly called spiritual. 

Now this brief analysis is offered to suggest two or three impor- 
tant things. First, all reality must find its justification in the 
forms of experience which we cannot renounce and back of which 
we cannot go. Second, our conceptions of reality may be as 
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manifold and varied as our complex experience itself. No one 
form of experience has a monopoly in guiding us to reality. Inci- 
dentally, we note that material reality is no more entitled by the 
analysis to be given siiperior standing than any other. Third, 
experience being the ground and beginning of our apprehension 
of reality, the method of dealing with reality in any realm should be 
that which is faithful to our best forms of experience. Our tests and 
verifications must be appropriate to the facts involved. Nothing 
will discredit our account of reality if it is faithful to persistent and 
universal facts of human experience. For these are the ultimates 
of our human knowledge of the world. 

Now by common consent the race grades its experiences, and 
sets aside some as higher and better in the scale of value. These 
higher experiences are conditioned upon the response of our own 
voluntary activities, the assent of our wills. The moral element 
as the highest expression of our intelligence runs through it all 
and gives it a distinctive quality which sets it apart in the scale 
of worth. These higher human experiences where personality deals 
with personality in terms of intimate and refined relationships 
which we term social and moral constitute the reality of the so- 
called spiritual. The spiritual world is the common world of 
spiritual experience where men and women enter into ethical 
relationships, acknowledge moral obligations, feel the glow of the 
moral passion, are controlled by moral laws, enact the moral drama 
of personal existence, and strive for the achievements of personal 
life. But while the marks of the spiritual clearly distinguish it 
from the material world and even from the world of ideas, it is to 
be noted that the reality and validity of the spiritual, no less than 
that of the material, is grounded in personal experience. 

This long excursus may be justified by the fact that the Chris- 
tian doctrine of a future life has solely to do with spiritual reality; 
and this reality has sometimes been questioned or at least depre- 
ciated. Material considerations and intellectual considerations 
have been introduced with the benevolent aim of giving it stronger 
standing. But until one sees the really spiritual center of the 
problem the arguments adduced from natural and logical sources 
are likely to defeat their aim. Even psychological experimentation 
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and the best insight of practical philosophy, though important in 
criticizing and shaping the form of our beliefs, are yet subordinate 
to the original insight which spiritual experience establishes. 

3. The supreme interest of Jesus was with the spiritual world— 
the world of reality constituted of the higher personal relationships 
and values of life—where righteousness and character and love are 
the supreme ideals. His comprehensive ideal was a kingdom of 
Heaven where a living God enters into the relationship of Father 
to his children, and where all men and women respond as loving 
children and thus as affectionate brethren. Justice and gentle- 
ness and peace and good-will and goodness and blessedness were 
native aspects of this spiritual kingdom. He himself lived in terms 
of these things. They were his meat and drink. He called men 
to a like spiritual experience. For the experience of these things 
made spiritual things his great reality. He did not argue or 
summon logic to establish the reality of the spiritual. But always 
he assumed the power of the spiritual to compel assent to its 
reality if men would ‘‘enter into life’”—enter into the experience 
of those higher realities. From the vantage-point of the experience 
itself, argument becomes weak, and the other realities sink into 
the background, unworthy of our best efforts. On the other hand, 
a man lost in this world’s goods—the lower forms of reality—was 
spiritually lost, since no argument could awaken him except the 
appeal of the spiritual to his experience. To be dead in sin was to 
be insensible to the appeal of the spiritual. It was because Jesus 
saw the world and life from the standpoint of the highest realities 
and accepted with unquestioning confidence the truth which his 
experience yielded that he has become our spiritual master and 
teacher. Because Jesus, supremely, brings the spiritual to the 
consciousness of men with compelling reality, he is the Savior of 
mankind. He speaks as one having authority. And the doctrine 
of immortality to which he gave such strong emphasis grows always 
out of the best experiences of the race. Its evidence and its 
essence alike grow out of spiritual reality. It is a spiritual fact 
to be spiritually discerned. 

The Christian doctrine of a future life, then, is not touched 
by materialistic considerations. The practica! materialist will see 
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nothing in it—just as he sees nothing in Him who brought immor- 
tality to light. Neither can intellectualism add to the strength 
of a vital faith, nor understand the vital argument of spiritual 
belief. The empirical element which alone brings reality into our 
explanations is wanting. ‘The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.’’4 
When the apostle added, ‘“‘He that is spiritual judgeth all things, 
yet he himself is judged of no man,” may it not be that he thus 
expressed the access to reality which a spiritual experience brings, 
and the validity of the spiritual judgment founded upon an experi- 
ence as valid as that of the “natural man” pronouncing upon 
“natural” matters? 

One more consideration should be touched upon here. Reli- 
gion moves chiefly in the realm of the spiritual. Jesus not only 
spoke with the confidence of one who spoke out of an intimate 
experience of spiritual reality, but he professed to speak for God. 
The guidance and control he acknowledged to be nothing less than 
divine guidance. The ideal for which he worked was the divine 
ideal. He was “one with the Father” in the whole spirit and 
endeavor of his life, and he taught that this union with the divine 
is a characteristic of all who are spiritually “alive.” 

True religion is at home only in that form of experience which 
we have described as spiritual. The reality to which spiritual 
experience gives us access includes the great spiritual Fact, the 
Living God. “God is spirit,” taught Jesus. This means not that 
he is unreal. But it means that his reality consists in the highest 
that we know and not the lowest, and that we can know him only 
in terms of our highest reality—spiritual experience. The highest 
moral law and the highest divine law we know as one. The two 
great commandments are reciprocal aspects of the one fact, spiritual 
experience. 

We are chiefly concerned here to note that under the guidance 
of the supreme spiritual person we inevitably receive the highest 


41 Cor. 2:14. 


5 E.g., “‘I do the works of my Father,” “The words that I speak I speak not of 
myself, but my Father,” etc. 
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revelation of God. The utterance of the supreme spiritual expe- 
rience in touch with the highest form of reality has the sanction of 
the divine—it is indeed the voice of the divine speaking with the 
highest authority we can know. 

In studying the Christian doctrine of a future life, then, we 
come to the record of Jesus, believing that he supremely among 
men spoke out of contact with spiritual reality, and thus gave us 
our supreme revelation of divine truth. But since this spiritual 
vision is not a tableau nor a magical, once-given glimpse, but a 
living experience to be ever repeated, we must apprehend it by 
achieving Jesus’ contact with spiritual reality. And since it is a 
personal and elastic experience, we seek for no rule or pattern in 
Jesus, but for the inspiration of his spirit. This must be known, 
not only through the Bible record, but in the history of the church, 
in which that spirit has lived among the variable forms of develop- 
ing society. We must heed the admonition to ‘‘search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and they are they 
which testify of me.’ But reverently believing that the same 
spirit has animated the best life and the best men of the historic 
church of Christ, we interpret the Scriptures in the light of the 
later history. For we do not regard Jesus as a superhuman prodigy, 
nor as an infallible oracle. He is moral personality at its best, 
bringing to us the glory of God and the revelation of God, thus 
disclosing the presence of God in our human life. To grasp this 
viewpoint is to gain a right angle of vision for regarding the Chris- 
tian doctrine of a future life. 


6 John 5:39. 


The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


In May of the present year, probably between three and four hundred 
young men graduated from the many theological seminaries scattered 
throughout the country. In 1911 as many more, and so on, back for 
five years. Few men leaving a theological seminary go to fields of 
activity from which they receive large salaries. Many well-equipped 
men start with salaries far below the average in other professions. 
Naturally, the fields to which such men are called are frequently in small 
towns, and it is therefore inevitable that they are not within reach of 
good public library facilities. The student in the best seminaries learns 
to work with books. He has at his command everything which is help- 
ful in the way of reference books and books inspirational, both histori- 
cal and literary. Planted in a new, small, unprogressive field, without 
books and without contact with people who are interested in his own 
subject, what wonder is it that he frequently loses his vim, preaches dull, 
uninteresting, and superficial sermons, and sometimes settles down into 
habits which result in his becoming a mediocre preacher for life ? 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature has been working upon 
this problem of keeping the busy, perhaps isolated minister up to the 
best standard of efficiency for many years. Readers of the Biblical 
World are familiar with these plans, and need only to be made acquainted 
with new work for the coming year. Four subjects will be emphasized 
for professional reading courses in 1912-13. Two of these will be con- 
ducted through the pages of the Biblical World. The first course, com- 
mencing in October, will treat the “ Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship.” The full list of books and first reviews will appear in 
the October number of the Biblical World, and will continue through 
four months, ending with January. The second course will form an 
admirable succession with the first, its subject being ‘The Expansion of 
Christianity in the Twentieth Century.” This course will be conducted 
by Professor Ernest D. Burton, of the University of Chicago. No phase 
of modern history is more interesting than the marvelous growth of 
Christianity in the present century both in territory and in effectiveness. 
Professor Burton is fresh from a personal investigation of conditions in 
oriental countries, and will bring to his survey not only all the books in 
this course, but much that will represent a personal contribution to the 
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subject. This course will appear in the Biblical World from February 
to June, leaving the summer months for a vacation period, as in the 
present year. 

In addition to the new courses, emphasis will also be placed upon the 
courses which were current in the Biblical World for 1911-12: “The 
Character of Jesus in the Light of Modern Scholarship,” under the leader- 
ship of Professor S. J. Case; and “The Efficient Church,” directed by 
Professor Shailer Mathews. The reviews which appeared in the Biblica 
World have been placed in permanent pamphlet form, and will be fur- 
nished to all members of the reading guild for fifty cents in addition to 
the regular membership fee, which is identical with a subscription to the 
Biblical World. ‘This charge of fifty cents will be remitted in the case of 
those who use the loan libraries on this subject, paying therefor the 
fee of $3.50. Libraries were last year shipped to remote portions of 
Canada on the north, and as far south as the Gulf of Mexico; westward 
to California, and eastward to the Atlantic ocean. The attractiveness 
of the books is evidenced by the fact that few libraries were returned 
complete. The privilege of purchasing books after reading them tempted 
nearly every reader to keep for his own library a portion, if not all, of the 
books. It will be seen, therefore, that the plan is not only providing the 
highest type of professional reading-matter for the minister, but that 
the libraries of these men are being gradually built up and replenished 
with helpful books of permanent value. 

But the problem of his own intellectual and spiritual progress is 
not the only one which confronts the minister. Not only in churches 
in remote fields, but in every church, there is the necessity of leading at 
least portions of the congregation into better methods of biblical study 
and interpretation. Here, also, the Institute has been doing its work 
for many years. Its outline Bible study courses have reached literally 
hundreds of thousands. The secretary of the Institute, in traveling 
about the country, seldom finds a town, or even a church, where there 
is not some person who has come into personal touch with the Institute 
through one of these Bible courses. 

In the columns of the Biblical World will appear, commencing with 
October 1, special suggestions and helps for those leaders who desire 
to teach through the use of the outline courses, either the “Life of 
Christ,” or that most interesting subject, the “Foreshadowings of the 
Christ.”” These are not newly prepared courses, but have already 
stood the test of years of use. They are thoroughly modern in spirit 
andin matter. The former was prepared by Professor Ernest D. Burton 
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and the latter represents the position which President William R. Harper 
took on the question of messianic prophecy, having been prepared by 
him some twelve years ago. It is a position, which, while not perhaps 
meeting fully the demands of the most advanced historical criticism in 
some details, appeals most acceptably to that large body of people 
which is just coming into possession of the historical spirit and method 
in Old Testament study. Full library references will accompany each 
series of suggestions, as well as lists of topics for discussion at class 
meetings. : 

Many subscribers to the Biblical World would be glad, during the 
coming year, for special reasons to use the outline courses, for which 
suggestions for leaders appear in the Biblical World for 1911-12. These 
suggestions have been printed in pamphlet form, and a copy will be given 
free of charge to the leader of any club in either the “Social and Ethical 
Teaching of Jesus,” by Professor Shailer Mathews, or the “Origin and 
Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books,” by Georgia L. 
Chamberlin. 

To any leader of a class, a copy of the course book which is chosen is 
sent free of charge upon receipt of his first class list. The fact will not 
be overlooked that the courses particularly mentioned in this announce- 
ment are not the only ones available through the American Institute. 
In addition to the professional reading courses herein named, there are 
fifteen upon other subjects, which can be secured upon application, and 
six other outline courses. Among the latter, those who read the pro- 
fessional course on the “Apostolic Age,” may wish to use the outline 
study course on the “ Founding of the Christian Church,” since by using 
this course with a class, economy of time would be effected in the reading 
of reference books. Those who are intending to organize classes for 
Bible students or to apply for libraries in connection with the profes- 
sional reading courses should report as soon as convenient to the office of 
the Institute at the University of Chicago, with requests for literature 
to assist them in creating an interest in the work. 


Current Opinion 


THE SPRINGFIELD TRAINING SCHOOL INQUIRY 


It has been an element of great strength in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association that it has held aloof to a great extent from theological 
controversy, accepting men on the basis of their church standing. 
The development of strong training schools, however, with large equip- 
ment and college rank has inevitably raised a question as to the type 
of theological teaching that should be given. It is impossible to carry 
on biblical instruction without meeting the questions of inspiration, 
inerrancy, historicity, etc. 

The training school at Springfield, Mass., a largely endowed and 
well-equipped college, has in the person of Dr. Ballantine a biblical 
instructor of thorough scholarship and high ability. It is only natural 
that he has introduced his students to scientific methods of study. 
Inaccurate and misleading reports of his classroom work having got 
abroad, a good deal of uneasiness was manifest in the Brotherhood, 
and not a little criticism was leveled against the school. The Board 
of Trustees therefore appointed a committee of investigation, of which 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, dean of the school of Pedagogy in New York 
University, was chairman, and of which Dean Hodges of Cambridge 
was a member. The committee has recently made a unanimous report 
that “the biblical instruction of the school is deserving not only of 
exoneration from criticism, but of the highest praise.” 

The investigation was a very interesting one. On the one hand 
the sources of the criticisms were discovered. Certain Association 
secretaries were disturbed because the alumni of the school seemed to 
be holding divergent views from their own upon the atonement and verbal 
inspiration, and because they were more interested in social religious 
endeavors than in revivalism. Some thought the graduates of the 
school lacking in personal piety. Most of this is found to be misunder- 
standing. 

The committee thought it wise to discover the previous religious 
training of the students and so addressed to the alumni some questions, 
very elementary from a critical point of view. Some of the questions 
with the answers were as follows: 
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“3. Did you regard the Garden of Eden as historic fact ?” 

To this 70 answered “yes,” 49 “no,” 29 were uncertain. 

“6. Did you regard the account of the Tower of Babel as historic 
fact ?” 

To this 60 answered “yes,” 33 “no,” 49 were uncertain. 

““8. Did you regard the story of Jonah as historic fact?” _ 

To this 45 answered “yes,” 76 “no,” 27 were uncertain. 

It was inevitable that the most moderate views of biblical scholarship 
would lead to a considerable readjustment of view for such students. 
One man stated as his experience: ‘Without knowing anything about 
the facts, I believed the Bible to be actually and literally God’s word. 
I was brought up under the influence of men who believed in verbal 
inspiration. When the professor told us that there were no original 
manuscripts in existence, and that there were various readings of the 
same passages, the props were all taken out from under me, and I was 
led to question the authenticity of the Bible, and even the reality of | 
God. I lost my faith completely, and for nearly a year I floundered 
about in a sea of perplexity.”” He adds that he has recovered his faith 
and is perfectly satisfied with the method of instruction in the school. 
Of all the men questioned, 114 stated that their faith had been strength- 
ened, several said that they had experienced no change, a few said 
that their faith had been weakened, notably, some who had not com- 
pleted the course. The committee report that the well-nigh unanimous 
testimony of the alumni is an enthusiastic indorsement of the instruc- 
tion of the school. 

The committee after thorough consideration pronounce the biblical 
instruction “in harmony with that of the theological seminaries of the 
evangelical churches.” This is a most happy conclusion of a trouble- 
some question, and it is to be hoped that it will be satisfactory to the 
Association at large and avert any lamentable theological controversy. 


@Aork and Workers 


THE NEED of a more modern translation of the New Testament 
than that now in use in the Church of England is being felt by some 
scholarly members of that church and the preparation of such a trans- 
lation is contemplated. As a preliminary to it, a translation of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews along the lines proposed is being made as an experi- 
ment. The developments of this enterprise will be followed with interest 
by American students of the New Testament. 


THE Society FoR BrsiicaL Stupy, which represents the best 
scholarship of England, in an effort to spread the popular study of the 
Bible, has offered the Burkitt bronze medal for 1913 and 1914 to the 
writers of the best essays upon “The Maccabee Period in Its Relation 
to the Apocalyptic Hope,” and “St. Paul and the Mysteries.” Essays 
upon the former subject must reach the secretary, Mr. F. C. Cook, 
Laleham Road, High Welwyn, England, before April 1, 1913, and on the 
latter subject before April 1, 1914. It is understood that American 
students may also compete for the medal. The essays are not intended 
to be the work of mature scholars, but of advanced students in the New 
Testament field. 


GrorGE De Wirt Castor, professor of New Testament literature 
in Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., was drowned, on July 
14, 1912. His death removes one of the most promising of younger 
American New Testament scholars, and will be mourned by a wide 
circle of friends. Mr. Castor graduated from Yale Divinity School 
in 1904 and after spending the year 1906-7 at the universities of Marburg 
-and Berlin, took the degree of Ph.D. at Yale University in 1907. 
Since that time he has been professor at Berkeley. He has been a con- 
tributor to the Biblical World and the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
and has collaborated with Professor Charles F. Kent on some of his 
his Old Testament books. 


Dr. Cart CLEMEN of the University of Bonn has just issued a large 
and important work entitled Die Entstehung des Johannesevangeliums. 
Professor Clemen is known to American scholars by the lectures which 
he gave at several universities in the winter of 1908-9. His discussion 
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of the Fourth Gospel is a timely contribution to the study of the problem. 
He concludes that the author of the gospel was a Jew by birth, who 
belonged, not to the first, but to a later generation of disciples and was 
a follower of the apostle John whom he highly revered. The gospel 
was, in its main material, written between 94 and 115 A.D. in or near 
Ephesus, where the apostle John lived in the latter part of his life, and 
where he had given his followers much valuable information concerning 
Jesus. The purpose of the book was in part polemical and in part 


apologetic. 


ProFEssor R. H. CHARLES, to whom New Testament scholarship 
is so greatly indebted for many volumes of first importance in the field 
of Jewish literature contemporary with the New Testament, is about to 
publish a two-volume work upon the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. 
The Oxford University Press announces this publication and promises 
that it will appear by the end of the present year. The work is to con- 
tain an English translation of all the Jewish writings commonly grouped 
under these two heads. It will contain about one-third more material 
than the great edition by Kautzsch. Each of the writings will be given 
in English translation, with critical apparatus, introduction, and com- 
mentary. It is also announced that Professor Charles will soon publish 
a second edition of his Book of Enoch. The translation will be based on 
the text which Dr. Charles himself published in 1906, and which is 
exhaustive so far as existing textual materials go. The edition with this 
and other changes will be an important advance upon his first edition. 
The Oxford University Press also announces for the near future an 
edition by Professor Charles of The Zadokite Fragments, which Dr. 
Schechter has recently published. 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN WISNER BAcoN, whose portrait appears as 
the frontispiece of this issue of the Biblical World, is one of the best- 
known New Testament scholars of America. His name is also well . 
known abroad. He was a lecturer in the Oxford Summer School of 
Theology the past summer, and he also delivered an address at the 
Leiden Congress. A year ago he was honored with a degree at Breslau 
in connection with the two-hundredth anniversary of that university. 
Two years ago he was one of the Americans to speak at the Fiinfter 
Weltkongress fiir freies Christentum und religiésen Fortschritt in 
Berlin. He has also been a frequent contributor to foreign periodicals, 
such as the Expositor, the Hibbert Journal, and the Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. 
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* Professor Bacon graduated from Yale University in 1881 and from 
Yale Divinity School in 1884. After completing his divinity studies 
he spent twelve years in the pastorate where he had already distin- 
guished himself as a scholar before he was called to the chair of New 
Testament criticism and exegesis in Yale Divinity School in 1896, a 
position which he still occupies. During his pastorate he translated 
Wildeboer’s Kanon des ouden Verbonds and published two important 
Old Testament studies: The Genesis of Genesis and The Triple Tradi- 
tion of Exodus. Since entering upon his professorship at Yale he has 
worked in the New Testament field, where his numerous and scholarly 
productions have made him a foremost figure in the theological world. 
He has been a frequent contributor to the Biblical World, the American 
Journal of Theology, the Journal of Biblical Literature, and the Harvard 
Theological Review. He is also the author of a number of important 
books on the New Testament, e.g., Introduction to the New Testament, 
The Sermon on the Mount, The Story of Saint Paul, The Beginnings of 
Gospel Story, The Founding of the Church, A Commentary on Galatians, 
The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, and Jesus the Son of God. 


Book Rediews 


THE HISTORICITY OF JESUS 


Those who are apt to be impatient of the controversy about the 
existence of Jesus sometimes need to be reminded that it is not so 
arbitrary or capricious as it seems. It is a problem which has been 
started by the very methods of recent criticism upon the origins of 
Christology especially in relation to Paulinism. If “liberal” theology 
emphasizes a pre-Christian eschatology and Christology which Paul 
employed to make a redeemer out of the Jesus of Nazareth, it was not 
altogether unnatural for the radical criticism of Drews and Jensen to 
deduce the non-existence of any such Jesus, either by denying the authen- 
ticity of the Pauline letters or by so reading them as to discover no 
evidence for the existence of an earthly figure behind the speculative 
theology of the apostle. At the same moment came the movement 
which modified the supposed historical character of Mark’s Gospel. 
The result was a restatement of the mythical hypothesis, which no 
longer regarded the gospels as a record of myth gathering round a real 
figure, but as speculative constructions based partly on older oriental 
mythology and partly on the Old Testament narratives. 

The controversy has blown itself out, and, as is usual in such phases 
of discussion, it has thrown up one or two books of more than transient 
value, in which the fundamental issues are presefited. Professor Case’s 
volume belongs to this class. He accepts the challenge from the stand- 
point of liberal theology, and seeks to show that the negative argument 
will not meet the historical and critical data of the New Testament. 
The teaching of Jesus, as he points out, requires a historical personality, 
and the christological speculations of the primitive church are based 
upon a resurrection-faith which could not have existed apart from a 
historical founder of the religion. He has some apposite remarks upon 
the latter point. 

Even if we should accept without question—as probably the disciples 
did—the objective reality of their vision, we should still have to ask why 


The Historicity of Jesus. A Criticism of the Contention That Jesus Never 
Lived, a Statement of the Evidence for His Existence, an Estimate of His Relation 
to Christianity. By Shirley Jackson Case. The University of Chicago Press, 1912. 
Pp. viiit+352. $1.50. 
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they connected the heavenly apparition with the historical figure of Jesus 
of Nazareth. This was not the only course open to them.’ They might have 
abandoned Jesus entirely, saying that he had disappointed their expectations, 
that his claims had been discredited by death, and that God had now shown 
to them in a vision the true heavenly Messiah for whom they were to wait. 
This however was not the course they pursued... .. The fundamental surety 
of their faith was the conviction that Jesus—Jesus of Nazareth, with whom 
they had associated in the daily walks of life, he who had inspired that disciple- 
ship and whose influence had left its indelible mark upon them—had survived 
the obliterating stroke of death. Memory of him is inseparably linked with 
the primitive resurrection faith. 


Professor Case makes out a good statement for the position of the 
liberal theologians against their opponents. So far as the existence of 
Jesus is concerned, he has not much difficulty in proving his point. 
It is a moot question, however, if the presuppositions of his argument 
do not lead to a somewhat richer Christology than he adumbrates in 
the closing chapter, on Jesus’ significance for modern religion; if the 
two foci of the orbit of Christology are the perfect humanity and the 
absolute deity of Jesus Christ, the idealization of Jesus, which liberal 
theology presents, does not seem a particularly adequate expression 
for the latter. Hence, while Professor Case’s book closes the door upon 
the controversy about the existence of Jesus, it opens a further set of 
problems about his religious significance which have hardly reached 
their final statement in the admission that “he is now, as he has always 
been, the great Savior” by inspiring men to realize in their own lives 
a genuine experience of God and to live worthily of their highest ideals. 

The argument of the book against the Drews school, however, is 
lucidly and patiently stated. It is not a mere exposure of the errors 
committed by that school, but an attack upon their strongest points, 
and, as the subtitle indicates, a positive survey of the evidence which 
will command respect for its fairness and completeness. It is written 
for the use of non-experts, and it is sure to be of service in quarters where 
confident assertions about the unhistoricity of Jesus have made any 
impression on the popular mind. But scholars will also find the book 
of use. It is an appeal to the laity, and at the same time full of sug- 
gestion, especially in the latter half, for theologians, whether they agree 
with it or not. 


James Morratt 
MANSFIELD COLLEGE 


OxrorD, ENGLAND 
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A NEW COMMENTARY ON ISAIAH: 


The wealth of the Book of Isaiah will tax commentators until we 
have a true picture of the life and times of the centuries out of which the 
work grew. Every student of that unique character will welcome Gray’s 
contribution in the “International Critical Commentary” series. The 
complete work will require two volumes to be prepared by G. B. Gray 
and A.S. Peake. The Introduction to the whole book and the commen- | 
tary on chaps. 1-27 already occupy 573 pages of the available space, or 
one volume. The second volume will therefore contain chaps. 28-66, 
Gray being responsible for chaps. 28-39, while Peake will prepare chaps. 
40-66. 

The Introduction surveys the questions which must enter into any 
such treatment of the book as the “International Critical Commentary” 
requires. In the discussion of the Greek version and the prophetic 
canon, Gray reaches the conclusion that “both in extent and arrange- 
ment, the present Hebrew Text and the Greek Version of the Book of 
Isaiah are substantially identical” (p. xi)—a very comfortable decision 
for the textual student. The next conclusion is that at the date when 
the Greek version was made, the Book of Isaiah had already reached 
its present form and also, with slight differences, its present extent (p. xl). 
The question then emerges as to when the Greek version of Isaiah was 
produced. Gray concludes that it probably existed very soon after 
150 B.C. (p. xlii), if not even earlier. 

Gray’s outlines of Isaiah are substantially those given in other com- 
mentaries. Three sections are referred to by separate titles: (1) chap. 
1; (2) chaps. 2-12; (3) chaps. 13-23. The anonymous prophecy, 
chaps. 24-27, is followed by a collection of poems, chaps. 28-33, begin- 
ning with “woe” (dy), and these by a small section, chaps. 34, 35, 
difficult to explain either as an interpolation or as related to the preceding 
chapters. 

After summarizing his analysis of the work he says (p. lvii): “We 
may immediately set aside chaps. 40-66, 24-27, 34 f. as containing no 
words of Isaiah.” Even in chaps. 1-23, we must be careful to distinguish 
between the work of Isaiah and that of a later date. ‘The Book of 
Isaiah is a late compilation: even the books incorporated in it and 


tA Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Isaiah. Chaps. 1-39 by 
George Buchanan Gray, and chaps. 40-66 by Arthur S. Peake. In two vols.: 
Vol. I, Introduction and Commentary on chaps. 1-27. New York: Scribner, 1912. 
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attributed to Isaiah—chaps. 2-12 and 13-23—are post-exilic works” 
(p. lxii). The criteria to be used for determining the different writers 
and the date of any particular passage are mainly of three kinds: (1) 
political and social implications; (2) style and language; (3) ideas. “In 
most cases a final judgment on any passage will rest in some measure on 
criteria of all three classes”’ (p. lix). 

In his survey of the poetical forms of prophetic literature, Gray takes 
a very sane position, that there is considerable uncertainty or irregu- 
larity in Hebrew rhythms or meter. It is rarely wise to insist on any 
textual emendation simply on rhythmical grounds. This same kind of 
caution is apparent in all his textual work. 

The political and social conditions of Isaiah’s age are surveyed with a 
fine candor, and a sifting out of the elements which are too hypothetical 
to challenge the credence of careful students. In the chronological 
table we note that he gives Hezekiah the dates of 727-698, with the later 
date in common type in parenthesis. 

The body of the Commentary is rich with such textual notes and 
literary references as mark the author’s careful work on Numbers in this 
same series. Lack of space will forbid our presenting specimens of the 
complete method adopted in the exegesis proper. Significant, however, 
are his views on the dates of the messianic prophecies which are found 
in this portion of Isaiah. The “royal son” passage in 9:1-6 he locates 
as does Marti “roughly about 500, not far remote in time from Haggai and 
Zechariah, both of whom expected a Messiah of the Davidic house” 
(p. 168). Isa. 11:1-8 was written after 586 B.c., possibly toward the 
end of the exile, when men’s minds had been placing high hopes on 
Zerubbabel, of the stock of Jesse, who seems to have drawn men’s atten- 
tion to himself (p. 214). One more view will be mentioned. The 
puzzling chaps. 24-27 are said to be “a work of the post-exilic period” 
(p. 410), and the style of songs and prophecy alike point to “a late 
post-exilic period” (p. 402). 

Students of Isaiah can now sit down and work with the latest word 
on this wonderful old book. Gray’s work will add to our pleasure if 
not to our complete satisfaction, for it necessarily leaves many questions 
to be settled in the future. 


IrA MAvRICE PRICE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL UNDER THE KINGDOM'* 


This is a serious piece of work demonstrating how much we may still 
learn from the great prophets of the eighth century B.c. The author 
chooses a definite period of Israel’s history and seeks to understand its 
’ religion. He limits himself to the sources for this period. Beginning 
with the Pentateuchal writers J and E, he discusses early prophecy, and 
then takes up Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Deuteronomy. He uses the 
results of criticism throughout, and if the old reproach that the higher 
criticism is negative and destructive is ever uttered again, we shall be 
able to refute it by pointing to this positive and constructive study 
as a sufficient refutation. My own choice would have been to include 
Jeremiah in the discussion instead of Deuteronomy. But Deuteronomy 
doubtless belongs in the period, though it introduces a new stage of 
religious thought. Perhaps the author will at some future time give 
us as suggestive a study as this, making Jeremiah the subject. 

The period of the kingdom is especially instructive because of the 
interplay between the religious and secular life of Israel. Our modern 
separation between church and state is unknown to the ancient world. 
Religion, in Israel at any rate, was a part of the life of the people, a social 
phenomenon, and the people never thought of it as something apart from 
what we call secular interests. The movement which united the tribes 
of Israel against their foes and made them into a nation was a religious 
movement. The Pentateuchal narratives were gathered and recorded 
because the consciousness of Israel’s religious unity gave interest to the 
traditions of Israel’s ancestors. “What gave JE the influence it pos- 
sessed and still possesses is not that which it has in common with other 
faiths: What caused Israel to preserve the account, and what forms its 
charm to men still is its simple and direct presentation of certain great 
religious truths which made Israel what it was, and which it was Israel’s 
glory to hold for the world”’ (p. 6). 

From this point of view J and E belong in the group of prophetic 
writers. In one important respect, however, they differ from the great 
prophets whose words have come down to us. They (J and E) are 
apparently satisfied with the popular religion and dwell lovingly on its 
authentication by the forefathers. The prophets, on the other hand, 
protest against the ritual, and in the name of Yahweh himself denounce 


* The Religion of Israel under the Kingdom. The Kerr Lectures delivered in the 
United Free Church College, Glasgow, during Session 1911-12. By Rev. Adam C. 
Welch, Theol.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1912. Large 8vo, pp. xvit+305. 
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the worship offered to Yahweh. It is this sharp denunciation which 
unites Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. And the motive common to the three 
is the ethical motive—Yahweh requires kindness rather than sacrifice 
and the knowledge of God rather than burnt offering. The prophet, 
says our author, “does not speak in the name of a law which has already 
been recognized, for the difficulty of the situation was that there was no 
such law which received an equal recognition by all. He speaks in the 
name of the outraged Jahveh, who is the ultimate guardian of all justice 
and right” (p. 53). 

The illustration of this theme is given in the detailed discussion which 
follows, one chapter being given to each of the three great prophets. Did 
space allow, I should be glad to quote at length, but it will be better for 
the reader to go to the book itself. From the concluding chapter (on 
Deuteronomy), however, I may venture to cull a sentence or two. The 
author, of course, accepts the critical theory concerning the date of the 
book. He says: “The reason why a reform which appealed to the 
whole people and represented the aims of all religious men in the com- 
munity could be carried through in Jerusalem is found in the fact that 
in Judah the alliance, in the sense of community of ideals, between 
prophecy and priesthood had always been closer than it was in northern 
Israel” (p. 193). He goes on to show that this community of ideals 
showed itself in the Deuteronomic adoption of the cultus. The prophets 
in their opposition to the ritual had failed to realize that some form of 
worship is essential to the common man. The Deuteronomists are not 
willing to break the historic continuity expressed in the popular religion. 
They desire to remold the national institutions in order to make these 
the worthy means by which men may express their sense of the will 
and nature of their God. While therefore Deuteronomy represents a 
compromise in which the ideals of the prophets lose something of their 
loftiness, yet the compromise was a necessity if the aims of the prophets 
were to be even partially realized. 

In a few instances the reader will question whether the author has not 
read into his sources more than they actually contain, but on the whole 
he will find here an illuminating and instructive discussion. 
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